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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, 
und Turkey ; also an the Coasts of the Sea of 
Aaof and of the Black Sea, Sc. By GeorGe 
Mattruew Jones, Captain, RN. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1827. Murray. 

We know not whether to consider the 

mania for writing, so prevalent at present 

gmong military men, as an evidence of their 


improved character, or the unhealthy appetite | 


of public curiosity ; but certain we are that 
books of voyages and travels, are produced with 
so fatal a facility, that we absolutely begin to 
rank them with the most trifling productions of 
theday. Ifa man indeed would writea romance 
at all worthy of attention, he is expected to 
think as well as describe, and if he take us 
beyond our own times or our own horizon, 
we look to him for new views of human na- 
ture, or a new commentary on the history of 
man; but it would appear that a modern 
writer of travels has little to do beyond noting 
town a few cursory o.servations, gathering 
together certain statistical memoranda, which 
any one might get as easily as himself, mixing 
up the whole with a vast quantity of descrip- 
tion, and then sending it forth, first in the form 
of letters to his friends, and then in that of a 
goodly volume to the public, already set 
agape by a multitude of notices and adver- 
tisements. It cannot have escaped observa- 
tion, that among the numerous works of this 
description that have lately issued from the 
press, scarcely one has been by an author that 
was not either naval or military. That per- 
sons in these professions who have opportu- 
nities of extensive inquiry, should wish to 
make their observations public may be natural 
enough, but we have remarked in every one 
ofthe works which we have lately introduced to 
our readers, that not one is worthy of being con- 
sidered in any other light, than that of an 
amusing volume of anecdotes fitted for the fire- 
side, or a lounge in the summer-house. The 
mighty men of old, the daring circumnaviga- 
tors and adventurous travellers who braved 
the terrors of an unknown track, and those of 
Our own times not less intrepid or adventur- 
ous who are following on the path of those 
earlier discoverers, have spoken and written 
with the deep pathos and affecting eloquence 
of men who feel the inspiration of a generous 
and devoted enthusiasm. There is an interest 
in their recitals, an appeal to our best feel- 
Ings in the narrative of their exploits and suf- 
ferings which we remember from our boy- 
hood, and they are perhaps the objects of our 
er placa and of our latest recollec- 
lightfal in Pig conceive nothing more de- 

: € romance of youth than their 


strans 1O ‘ 
ange adve ntures, their hair-breadth escapes, 
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and enterprising exploits; and we can find few 
things more worthy of contemplation in ma- 
turer-years than that simple piety, that un- 
shaken faith, and heart-filling devotion which 
have in many instances so eminently charac- 
terized the most eminent and adventurous 
travellers. We confess we are a little pre- 


_jJudiced, by the recollection of these great 


men, against military triflers, and though we 
highly approve of their having garrison libra- 
ries and regimental book-clubs, we hope and 
trust some stop will;speedily be put to the 
absurd idea that because they ought to read 
they must write. We do notintend to apply 
these remarks, in their full force, to Captain 
Jones or Col. Liamilton, but the works before 
us contain abundant evidence of their general 
truth. Men without the aid of science, or any 
remarkable endowments, may write with 
overwhelming energy when telling of things 
mighty and wonderful in themselves; but it 
requires all the aid of science, all the inge- 
nuity of a powerful and cultivated mind, to 
render an ordinary journey of use either to 
the traveller or his readers We shall endea- 
vour to extract the passages which appear to 
us of most use or interest. 
‘STOCKHOLM. 

© As Dr. Clarke very justly observes, ‘ One 

of the first things it is natural to seek for, in ar- 








riving at any place on the continent, ts a book- | 


seller's shop: but the bookseilers here have no 


catalogues, or if any of this kind be produced, | 


it is written wholiy in the Swedish language ; 


and with regard to the dealers themselves, never | 


were persons of their profession so |ittle likely 
to recommend their wares as the booksellers of 
Stockholm. Ifa customer enters, they rise not 


| 


| 


from their seats to assist him in looking over | 


the dusty lumber of their warehouses, or, if 
they were cisposed to show him tliis civility, 
the search would be vain, because the books 
not being bound, but lying in quires, and con- 
fusedly mixed together, can ouly be regarded 
as sO Muny reams of paper in a stationer’s 
shop.” This is sv decidedly the case, and 
their collections are so poor, that we bave not 
been able to find any one work to assist us in 
our se.rch after, or examination of, the many 
objects of curiosity with which this romantic 
city abounds. We have, therefore, not been 
able to proceed system itically, but have been 
obliged to examine things as they have pre- 
sented themselves, or as our attention may 
have been directed to them, by some intelli- 
geut persons whom we have met in society. 


—— 





It is true, the royal library is extensive, but no | 
city being built upon an infinity of isiands, 
| " . : 
there are few squares ; the principal one is 


Danish liberality belongs to its establishment ; 
a liberality, the want of which we lave doubly 
felt, during our abode in darkuess here. This 
darkness, however, lias been considerably re- 
lieved within these few days, by the acquaint. 
ance of General Sckutelau, the Russian am- 


bassador, and by the use of lis library, which | 


is said to rival, in the choice and number 
of works, that of any private individual in 
Europe. 

‘ With equal truth, it may be said, like a 
great leviathan, to have swal.owed all the pri- 
vate literature of the kingdom, for we cannot 
hear of any other which deserves the name of a 
library, or even of a collection. 

‘The general has also a very valuable gal- 
lery of paintings. He is extremely liberal and 
hospitable to every person introduced to him, 
We were indebted to Mr. Roeil, the Dute Se- 
cretary of Legation, for our introduction, when 
he made us every offer of civility; and we 
passed un extremely pleasant day at his country 
seat, called Utriesdal. 

‘The remark of the indifference of the book- 
sellers to their customers, and the paucity of 
goods in their shops, is equally applicable to 
all other tradesmen. The stops are shut dur- 
ing that part of the day which we wished to 
dedicate to shopping. At two o'clock the shep- 
keepers dine, and will not attend to customeis, 
and afterwards they go to sleep; added to 
which, they have no variety of a,ucles, so that, 
peruaps, you are obliged to search twenty sLops 
for a tew things, winch in Lugland you would 
be sure to find in one, or that the tradesman 
would make a peint of proewing for you. The 
shops are invariably upon the ground floor, 
while ditfereut families occupy separate stories 
above, and of which there ate usually three. 
A visit to the shoe-bazaar will amply repay 
you for your trouble. The quanuty of boois 
and shoes exposed for sale is quite extraordi- 
nary. Not a male vender is to be seen; the 
whole business being conducted by females, 
who are very Jews in principle; the difference 
between the price they ask, and that which they 
afterwards take, is beyond belief. An article 
in common use during the snow season struck 
us forcibly; I allude to the golosles; so ge- 
neral is the use of them, that itis said, “ No 
man comes to Sweden without learning to 
driuk snaps and wear goloshes.” 

‘Tue butchers of this capital are a peculiar 
race, there being amongst them some of the 
stoutest and most unwieldy men I ever saw ; 
ove man was @ perfect Laubert ia bulk. In 
Ligland, | have frequently been struck by the 
beauty of butcher's wives and daughters, aud 
concluded there was something favourabte to 
their complexions in the exhbalations from the 
meat; but as this remask respecting beauty 
does not apply to the wives and daughters of 
the butcheis here, | fear my theqry mustbe 
fullacious, 

‘The streets are of considefable length, but 
without a foot pavement; the houses are usu- 
ally of brick, white-washed or stuccoed. Tue 


that called Nordumalm, fro winch may be 
seen neaily all the most striking buildings, and 
the coup-d'wil is magnificent. One entite side 
is formed by the royal palace, communicating 
with a bandsome granite bridge, another is 
ly 
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oceupied by the opera-house, where Gustavus 
Iii, was assassinated ; opposite to it is the pa- | 
lace of the Princess Albertina. The style of | 
architecture of these edifices is Corinthian ; 
spacious and handsome dwelling-houses oc- 
cupy the remaining side. In the centre is 
placed an equestrian statue, in gilded bronze, 
of Gustavus Adolphus, a work of considerable 
merit. 

* The royal palace, built of brick, faced with 
stucco, is in a good style of architecture, and 
may be considered a handsome modern build- 
ing; it is so situated as to form a striking ob- 
ject from every quarter of the city. 

‘The entrance court is semi-circular, but the 
carriages of the royal family alone have the 
privilege of entry; and, as the piazzas are open 
without affording any shelter, all other persons 
coming to court are exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather while alighting, an inconve- 
nience much complained of. 


‘The facade next the sea is three hun- 
dred and sixty-four fect in length; there is a 
profusion of Doric columns, caryatides, and 
Corinthian pilasters, which has an imposing 
effect. 

‘A small court before one of the fronts of the 
palace serves as a terrace of communication 
between two pavilions; it was intended to 
form a pirterre. A handsome marble balus- 
trade runs along the quay and the flight of 
Steps, on each side of whichis placed a large 
lion in bronze. 

‘The lower part of the pavilions was in- 
tended for an orangery, but it long ley neglect- 
ed or converted to other purposes ; however, a 
number of workmen are at this moment em- 
ployed, to prepare it for its original destina- 
tion, and it bids fair, wien complete, to be 
very ornamental. 

‘A very handsome chapel forms part of the 
palace. It is surrounded by a gallery, with a 
very magnificent marble staircase. It may be 
said, that the stairs at Stockholm are in general 
beautiful, being of fine flag-stone, and the ba- 
nisters frequently faced or railed with marble. 
La Salle de Conseil and la Salle d’ Audience are 
both large, and are the only rooms that can be 
called well furnished. They contain some good 
paintings, sculpture, and vases of native por- 
phyry ; the sculpture is principally by Sergei], 
and there are one or two good pieces by Bys- 
tram, a very promising native artist. 

‘The second story consists of state apart- 
ments, one of which contains several articles 
that were used by Gustavus Vasa. Another is 
remarkable for containing portraits of five per- 
sons intimately connected with the placing of 
the present family on the throne. Charles XIII, 
holding the act of the adoption of Bernadotte, | 
is placed in the centre, with the speakers of 
the four orders on either side; the nobles and 








burghers are on his right, and the clergy and 
peasants on his left. They are drawn in their 
senatorial robes, and are supposed to be giving 
the consent of the different orders to the act of 
adoption. 

‘There is also a large historical painting, 
representing a review ofthe army by Charles 
XII1.; his present majesty, then crown-prince, 
commanding, and saluting the king, who is 
surrounded by Prince Oscar and the principal 
characters of the day; and as they are all 
drawn from life, and are good likenesses, the | 
piece becomes valuable. The crown prince's 
apartments are small; nor did we see any 
thing In them, except a horn 


eee 


remarkabie in 
mounted in silver, presented to him by the , 


students of Upsala vpon his leaving the uni- 
versity.’ 

We omit here a long account of the man- 
ner in which Bernadotte became crown-prince, 
remarking at the same time that Captain Jones 
appears to know the art of book-making as 
well as if he had been bred to the trade. 

(To be continued.) 





The Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 
We often smile at the thought of our old and 
esteemed friend, the worthy author of the 
Social Day, who, prefixing his own portrait 
to the elegant volume so titled, writes,— 
‘As many a head stands fora sign, 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine.’ 

By the way, we never behold a head thus ex- 
hibited, but we involuntarily tremble for its 
future fate, in the spoliation of the volume ; 
for as sure as time, time will come when it 
will be cut off from the body of the work, to 
which it has so natural an affinity. Ilow 
many old /eadless lives are already to be 
picked up at the book-stalls, thus mutilated 
by the shears of the merciless illustrator ! and 
how many more are destined to the same 
cruel fate by fature generations of reckless 
decapitators! The thought determines us to 
keep our heads on our own shoulders. Not, 
be it known to all whom it may concern, but 
that we are glad to look upon this head, ne- 
ver having beheld its living prototype; be- 
cause it affords us a theme for our physiogno- 
mical speculations, which, even at the first 
glance, we pronounce are favourable. The 
dedication of the first volume to ‘ Her, whose 
exemplary conduct, in the characters of wife 
and mother, for more than thirty years,’ —and 
that of the second, ‘to his brother and fellow- 
labourer in the dramatic vineyard,’ is quite 
in keeping with the portrait of this autobio- 
grapher. 

Mr. Thomas Dibdin, ‘a chip of the old 
block,’ to use a familiar phrase of the father 
of the author before us, and whom we knew 
in our boyhood, is, like him, a versatile ge- 
nius. Taking his dramatic writings in honest 
round numbers, to say naught of his other 
occupations and avocations, as musical com- 
poser, actor, singer, manager, musician, and 
scene-painter, he cannot be said to have 
‘hidden his talent in a napkin.’ 

Such a genius may be forgiven for adding 
to the other entertainment which the world 


has derived from his faithful delineations of 


other characters—that of his own. 

To attempt an analysis of two volumes of 
nearly a thousand pages, within six hours of 
slipping the paper-knife within the first sheet, 
would demand somewhat more expedition 
than that of even the author of ‘ nearly two 
centenaries of dramatic attempts.’ We have 
read, and noted enough, however, of the 
chequered career of this author, poet, paint- 


er, comedian, &c. &c. &e., to confirm us the 


/more absolutely in an old notion, that the 


life of a player, going through all the grades, 


| from a run-away 'prentice, stroller, provincial 
-actor of all work, ending in that of manager 
_and proprietor, is very like the history of a 


creat general,—being, in short, that of a hero. 
We discover that this author of the Cabi- 





— 


net was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker. He 
was bound to Alderman Sir William Raw. 
lins, before he was knight and alderman, and 
like the fortunate youth in the Critic, was Je. 
gally allied to a fishmonger. This alliance 
however, he illegally broke, and smuggling 
himself off, (sympathetically enough,) from 
Billingsgate, on board a Margate-hoy, his 
heart, light as the breeze that fluttered in the 
top-sail, set off to ‘ seek his fortune.’ 

The vicissitudes of a stroller’s peregrina- 
tions are always amusing. Our author has 
added many new and lively scenes to this 
whimsical species of the drama of real life. 
His introduction to Mr. Mate, one of the 
managers of the Margate company, is highly 
amusing. TIlis character of this strange fish 
is picturesquely sketched. That of the well- 
remembered Mrs. Baker is a more carefully- 
drawn portrait; indeed, his gallery of ma- 
nagers exhibits many a comical and many an 
interesting resemblance— all ‘ touched off to 
the life.’ 

Who can feel surprised that the author 
should have so strong a predilection for the 
stage, when it is known that Garrick was 
his godfather? It is strange enough, how- 
ever, that he who played the Cupid, and was 
borne about, in his gauzy wings, on the stage 
of old Drury, in the arms of the great tra- 
gedy-queen, Siddons, when only a chit of 
four years old; —it is strange that he who, 
thus early initiated in the mimic scene, should 
be put apprentice to a citizen and fishmon- 
ger! He, too, who had previously been en- 
rolled among the supliced cherubs, in the 
delectable choir of St. Paul's Cathedral ! 


Ilis infant debut is thus playfully related : 


‘I have mentioned my having been intro- 
duced to the boards of Drury Lane by so dis- 
tinguished a cicerone as Mrs. Siddons. It hap- 
pened thus :—Shakspeare’s Jubilee was revived 
at Drury Lane in the year 1775-6, and an ex- 
traordinarily beautiful boy being wanted to re- 
present the god Cupid, I was (of course) select- 
ed: Mrs. Siddons personated Venus, and Mr. 
Siddons appeared in the pageant as Macbeth. 
I have no doubt, reader, but that were you to 
see me now, you would quote George Colman’s 
line in John Bull— 

«“ How you are altered !”’ 


and, if I thought it would go no further, I 
would ingenuously own I think Lam. Be that 
as it may, I remember being seized with an in- 
disposition which kept me away from the the- 
atre, during which period the son of the goddess 
was personated by a Master Mills—1 could 
have killed that boy: but when I returned, 
Mrs. Siddons received me with great kindness, 
ard said, what I am sure was sincere,—“ I did 
not like Master Mills so well as I do you. 
On the first night of my appearing in the Jubi- 
lee, I perfectiy recollect being led by my 
mamma Venus to Mrs. Garrick’s room behind 
her box, and bellowing like a bull calf, because 
I was, for the first time, separated from my 
dear reai mother : and whether or not it was 
intended as an omen, that in poetic life my 
energies should be curtailed of “ halt on 
proportion,” I cannot say 5 but this . ve y. 
remember; one of my wings dropped off ” 
its own accord,” and the very first words | cl 
collect having heard Mrs. Siddons utter, Wei, 
—‘‘ Ma’am, could you favour me with a es 
This was addressed to Mrs. Garrick s attenc 
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ant, who supplied what was wanted, and, as 
goon as [ was once more qualified to fly, carried 
me down stairs in her arms. 

‘As a proof (if such were needful) of Mr. 
Garrick’s kindness to children, I recollect 


that at the nightly conclusion of the Jubilee, | 
tarts, cheesecakes, and other pastry were very | 


liberally distributed to the juvenile corps, wlio 


personated fairies, &c. in which number my | 
brother Charles (since so well known to the 


public) was included; and Mr. Garrick him- 
self, on those nights, stayed, for the pleasure he 
felt in witnessing a due distribution of said 
bonbons. 


¢ An anecdote of my great godfather, which | 


I believe has never been seen in print, was 
jately told me by a friend who had it from the 
late president of the Royal Society, and will 
not, [ hope, be considered out of place here. 
‘When Mr. West was about to paint the 
Death of General Wolfe, Mr. Garrick called on 
him, and offered (from a wish to serve the art- 
ist, whom he held in high esteem) to sit, or ra- 
ther lie for him, «us the dying hero: at the same 
time throwing himself on the ground, he began 
to die, as Mr. W. related it, in so true, so dig- 
nified, and so uaifecting a manner, that the 
painter interrupted him with—“ My dear Mr. 
Garrick, Lam fully sensible of your kind inten- 
tions; but so far from the assistance you offer 
being likely to serve me, it would do me the 
greatest injury." Eh! eh!” said Guautrick, 
“Low? how ?”— Why, my dear sir! were it 
to be known, when [ exhibited my picture, that 
vou had done all this for me, wnatever merit it 
might possess would be attributed to you.” 


2 a 
which he gives prominence to the features 
' most peculiar to the people he characterizes, 
or the scenes he describes. America is as it 
were a new couutry in the literal sense of the 
‘word. In vast regions of her continent the 
foot of man has never pressed the sod, an] 
| her forests and solitary deserts have known 
; no sounds but the wild voice of savage na- 
ture. Her immeasurable plains have yet the 
| first grassy covering of creation, and where 
man has appeared, we see him in the infancy 
of his mind and habits. The author of the 
Prairie has taken advantage of every circum- 
stance that could benefit his design. We 
feel as we read his pages that the scenes he 
pictures have never been painted before, and 
that the people he makes his heroes have but 
lately come under the inquisition of a ro- 
mancer. We shall give the opening scene 
of this interesting novel, which deserves 
whatever praise can be given it, and pursue 
the narrative next week :— 

‘The harvest of the first year of our posses- 
sion Sad long been passed, and the fading fo- 
liage of a few scattering trees was already be 
ginning to exhibit the hues and tints of au- 
tumn, when a train of waggons issued from the 
bed of a dry rivulet, to pursue its course across 
the undulating surface of what, in the lan- 
guage of the country of which we write, is 
called a rolling prairie. The vehicles, loaded 
with household goods and implemeuts of hus- 
bandry, the few straggling sheep and black 
cattle that were herded in the rear, and the 





Mr. G. immediately acknowledged the justice 
of the remark, and Mr. West had reason to be 
pleased with himself for declining this assist- 
ance, from the undivided applause subsequent- 
ly bestowed on his picture. Mr. West, sume 
time after, remonstrated with Roscius for at- 
tiring Horatius, the Roman father, in a dress- 
ing-gown and perruque in folio, and offered 
him the model of a Roman toga. ‘No, no,” 
said Garrick, “I don’t want my house pulled 
about my ears: Quin dressed itso, and I dare 
not innovate for my life.” On being further 
advised to dispense with the modern full-dress 
uniform; and adopt the tartan in the character 
of Macbeth, he replied, * You forget the pre- 
tender was her ouly thirty years ago; and, 
egad! I should be pelted off the stage with 
orange peel.” However high the authority 
from whence these trifles are related, it is cer- 
tuin that Garrick Legan that refornvation of 
stage costume which Kemble afterwards com- 
pleted.’ 

Want of time and space obliges us reluct- 
antly to stop here. We shall continue our 
notice next week, with some original observa- 
“ons on stage reformation, a subject which 
we have congenially considered, and delight 
to chat upon. 





The Prairie. Yv the author of the Spy, &e. 
2vols.12mo. London,1827. Colburn. 
We looked forward to the appearance of this 
work with considerable interest, nor are 
We disappointed ; for, though a novel, it 
has afforded us a pleasure which is seldom 
to be enjoyed in this toilsome and business- 
itke world. The author of the Spy and the 
Pilot is of a school all his own, both by the 
Mzenuity of his narrative and the beauty and 


£31 tes . : : é : 
restiness of his descriptions. His yreat ex- 


A 


rugged appearance and careless mien of the 
sturdy men who loitered at the sides of the lin- 
gering teams, united to anuounce a band of 
emigrants seeking for the Eldorado of their de- 
sires. Contrary to the usual practice of the 
men of their c.ste, this party had left the fer- 
tile bottoms of the low country, and had found 
its way, by means only Known to such adven- 
turers, across glen and torrent, over deep mo- 
rasses and arid wastes, to a point far beyond 
the usual limits of civilized habitations. In 
their front were stretched those broad plains, 
which extend, with so little diversity of cha- 
racter, to the bases of the Rocky Mountains ; 
and many long aud dreary miles in their rear, 
foamed the swift and turbid waters of La 
Platte. 

‘The appearance of such a train in that 
bleak and solitary place, was rendered the 
more remarkable by the fact, that the sar- 
rounding country offered so little that was 
tempting to the cupidity of speculation: and, 
if possible, still less that was flattering to the 
hopes of an ordinary settler of new lands. 

‘The meagre herbage of the prairie promised 
nothing in favour of a hard and unyielding 
soil, over whieh the wheels of the vehicles rat- 
tled as lightly as though they travelled on a 
beaten road 3 neither waggons nor beasts mak- 
ing any deeper impression, than to mark that 
bruised and withered grass, which the cattle 
plucked, from time, and as often rejected, as 
food too sour for evea their hunger to render 
palatable. 

‘ Whatever might be the final destination of 
these adventurers, or the secret causes of their 
apparent security in so remote and unprotected 
a situation, there was no visible sign of un- 
easiness or alarm betrayed in the countenance 
or the deportment of any among them In- 
cluding both sexes; and every age, tlhe number 
of the party exceeded twenty. 





inn An, ad ke 
enee, however, is in the touches with 


‘At some little distance, in front of the 














whole, marched the individual who, both by 
his position and air, appeared to be the leader 
of tue band. He was a tall, sun-burnt man, 
past the middle age, whose dull countenance 
and listless mannes denoted any other emotion 
than that of compunction for the past or au- 
xiety for the future. His frame appeared loose 
and flexible; but it was vast, and in reality of 
prodigious power. It was only at moments, 
however, as some slight impediment opposed 
itself to his loitering progress, that his person, 
which, in its ordinary git seemed so lounging 
and nerveless, displayed any of those energies 
which lay latent in his system, like the slum- 
bering and unwieldy, but terrible strength of 
the elephant. The inferior lineaments of bis 
countenance were coarse, extended, and va- 
cant; while the superior or those nobler parts 
which are thought to affect the intellectual 
being, were low, ceding, and mean. 

* Vie dress of this individual was a mixture 
of the coarsest vestments of a busbandman, 
with the leathern garments, that fashion as well 
as use had in some degree rendered necessary 
to one engaged in his present pursuits. There 
was, however, a singular and wild display of 
prodigal and ill-judged ornaments blended 
with his motley attire. In place of the usual 
deer-skin belt, he wore around his body a tar- 
nisbed silken sash of the most gaudy colours ; 
the buckhorn haft of his knife was profusely 
decorated with plates of silver; the martins’ 
fur of his cap was of u fineness and shadowing 
that a queen might covet; the buttons of his 
rude and soiled blunket-coat wee of the giit- 
tering coinage of Mexico; the stock of his 
rifle was of beautiful mahogany, riveted and 
banded with the same precious metal, and the 
trinkets of no less than three worthless watches 
dangled from different parts of his person. In 
addition to the pack and the rifle which were 
slung at his back, together with the well-filled 
and carefully guarded pouch and horn, he had 
carelessly cast a keen and bright wood-axe 
across his shoulder, sustaining the weight of 
the whole, with as much apparent ease as 
though he moved unfettered in his limbs, and 
free from the smallest incumbrance. 

‘A short distance in the rear of this man, 
came a group of youths very similarly attired, 
and bearing sufficient resemblance to each 
other, and to their leader, to distinguish them 
as the children of one family. Though the 
youngest of their number could not much have 


| passed the period, that, in the nicer judgment 


of the law is called the age of discretion, he 
liad proved himself so far worthy of his proge- 
nitors as to lave reared already his aspinng 
person to the standard height of his race. 
‘There were one or two others, of different 
mould, whose descriptions must, however, be 
referred to the regular course of the narrative. 
‘Of the fem des, there were but two who had 
arrived at womanhood; though several white- 
headed olive-skinned faces were peering out of 
the foremost waggou of the train, with eyes of 
lively curiosity and characteristic animation. 
The elder of the two adults was the sallow and 
wrinkled mother of most of the party, and the 
younger was a sprightly active girl of eighteen, 
who in figure, dress, and guen, seemed to be- 
long toa station in society several gradations 
above that of any one of her visible associates. 
The second veliicle was covered with a top of 
cloth so tigitly drawn, as to conceal its con- 
tents with the nicest cure. The remaiming 
waggons were loaded with nothing more valu- 
able than such rude furniture aad otner per- 
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sonal effects as might be supposed to belong to 
one ready, at any moment, to change his 
abode, without reference to season or distance. 

‘Perhaps there was little in this train, or 
in the appearance of its proprietors, that is not 
daily to be encountered on the highways of our 
changeable and moving country. But the soli- 
tary and peculiar scenery in which it was so 
unexpectedly exhibited, gave to the party a 
marked character of wildness and adventure. 

‘In the little vallies which, in the regular 
formation of the land, occurred at every mile of 
their progress, the view was bounded, on two 
of the sides, by the gradual and low elevations 
which give name to that description of prairie 
we bave mentioned; while on the others the 
meagre prospect ran off in long, narrow, barren 
perspectives, but slightly relieved by a pitiful 
show of coarse though somewhat luxuriant ve- 
getation. From the summits of the swells, the 
eye became fatigued with the sameness and 
chilling dreariness of thelandscape. The earth 
was not unlike the ocean, when its restless wa- 
ters are heaving heavily after the agitation and 
fury of the tempest have begun to lessen. There 
was the same waving and regular surface, the 
same absence of foreign objects, and the same 
Loundless extent to the view. Indeed, so very 
striking was the resemblince between the water 
aod the land, that however much the geologist 
might sneer at so simple a theory, it would 
have been difficult for a poet not to have felt 
that the formation of the one had been pro- 
duced by the subsiding dominion of the other. 
Here and there a tall tree rose out of the bot- 
toms, stretching its naked branches abroad, 
like some solitary vessel ; and to strengthen 
the delusion, far in the utmost distance ap- 
peared two or three rounded thickets, looming 
in the misty horizon like islands resting on the 
bosom of the waters It is unnecessary to warn 
the practised reader, that the sameness of the 
surface, and the low stands of the spectators 
exaggerated the distances: but still, as swell 
appeared afier swell, and island suceceded 
island, there was a disheartening assurance that 
long, and seemingly inteiminable, tracts of ter- 
ritory must be passed, before the wishes of the 
humblest agriculturist could be realized. 

*Still the leader of the emigrants steadily 
pursued his way, with no other guide than the 
sun, turning his back resolutely on the abodes 
of civilization, and plunging, at each step, 
more deeply, if not irretrievably, into the haunts 
of the barbarous and savage occupants of tle 
country. As the day drew nigher to a close, 
however, his mind, which was, perhaps, inca- 
pable of maturing any connected system of 
forethought beyond that which related to the 
interests of the preseut moment, became, in 
some slight degree, troubled with the care of 
providing for the wants of the coming hours 
of darkness. 

‘On reaching the crest of a swell that was a 
little higher than the usual elevations, he liu- 
gered a minute, and cast a half curious eye on 
either band, in quest of those well-known 
signs, which might indicate a place where the 
three grand requisites of water, fuel, and fodder 
were to be obtained in conjunction. 

‘It would seem that his search was fruitless ; 
for afier a few moments of indolent and listless 
examination, he suffered his huge frame to de- 
scend the gentle declivity, in the same sluggish 
manner that an over-fatted beast would Lave 
yielded to the downward pressure. 

‘His example was silently followed by those 
who succeeded him, though not until the young 


not of concern, in the brief inquiry which each, 
in his turn, made on gaining the same look 
out. It was now evident, by the tardy move- 


necessary rest was not far distant The matted 
grass of the lower land presented obstacles 
which fatigue began to render formidable, and 
the whip was becoming necessary to urge the 
lingeiing teams to their labour, At this mo- 
nent, when, with the exception of the principal 
individual, a general lassitude was getting the 
mastery of the travellers, and every eye was 
cast, by a sortof common impulse, wistfully 
forward, the whole party was brought to a halt 
by a spectacle as sudden as it was unexpected. 
‘The sun had fallen below the crest of the 
nearest wave of the prairie, leaving the usual 
rich and glowing train on its track. In the 
centre of this flood of fiery light a human form 
appeared, drawn against the gilded background 
us distinctly, and seemingly as palpable, as 
though it would come within the grasp of any 
extended band. The figure was colossal; the 
attitude amusing and melancholy, and the si- 
tuation directly in the route of the travellers. 
But embedded, as it was, in its setting of gar- 
ish hight, it was impossible to distinguish more 
concerning its proportions or character.’ 





Illustrations of Time. By Grorcr Crvtk- 
SHANK. London,1827. Robins and Co. 
A CERTAIN sagacious old author has said, 
that a Merry Andrew sent into a town is 
more beneficial to the health of its inhabit- 
ants than twenty ass-loads of physic. France 
is become a grave nation—a nation of ma- 
nufacturers, too! England—a_ laughing 
people! What would Napoleon think, were 
dialogues revived in the tomb, on being told 
these things? Ma foi! La grande natin, 
a nation of shopkeepers! Sirs, he would 
laugh so long and loud, that your worships 

night hear him at both the poles. 

We are travelling onward in the thirteenth 
year of peace, beef and mutton exorbitant, 
money scarce, commercialists and manufac- 
turers out at the elbows, lords and commons 
shaking their elbows, and though wading 
from a wet winter slowly into a damp spring, 
we have laughed through the lengthy season, 
and that right merrily. There has been no 
such thing visible of late as a November face. 
Care may chalk Famine on the walls, but 
Momus, at his heels, rubs out the sign, and 
marks in capitals, large and legible as Bo- 
nassus, LAUGH AND BE Far! 

Gillray’s was a sour wit, Cruikshank is a 
joyous spark. Hone is reformed, and de- 
lights us with his Table-Talk, whilst his once 


for his former graphic aberrations. We live 
in days of better taste,—then hie for the col- 
lege of Democritus, the wisest of all the grey- 
beard philosophers, 

We have just wiped our spectacles and our 
eyes, after taking a peep at a series of the 


Fancy in her merriest mood ever conjured 
forth of the crincum crancums of the brain. 
Half a dozen such works were enough to 
ruin a copper-plate printer. The oldest 





stagers, as we are informed, staggered as 
; they pulled the press, convulsed with risi- 
bility, whilst the ’prentice boys, grinning 


men had manifested much more of interest, if| from ear to ear, rolled upon the floor. The 


ments both of beasts and men, that the time of | 


thoughtless coadjutor is making reparation | 


most exhilirating little scraps of fun that | 


presses themselves reeled, tickled as they felt 
each impression of the plates; the paper, 
curling its corners, would not lie still; and 
the lamp-black, bewitched, spirted in the 
operatives’ face. Yet, stranger still, the trade, 
in Paternoster Row,—-the very trade, re. 
markable, even from the days of Wynkin de 
Worde, for gravity of countenance, on sub- 
scribing for copies, verily laughed! These 
indeed, Master George Cruikshank, are J/- 
lustrations of Time. 

The frontispiece, Time’s Feast, reminds us 
of the Dragon of Wantley. The Elephant 
and Castle is a mere mouthful for the insati- 
ate glutton, who at his abundant and never- 
ending feast of all gourmands, the only one 
whom variety of food has not rendered dainty; 
—-a volume might be written in illustration of 
this. 

A long Time Waiting. An angler with his 
rod—(‘ a fool at one end and a maggot at 
the other,’ as the grave lexicographer comic- 
ally said,) is an weigue. Imagination finishes 
the face, thus, Piscator like, professional] 
hidden in the cape. ‘Tune Called and Tine 
Come paints, with hideous pathos, the bru- 
tality of the ring. It is a masterly hit at the 
fancy. A Long Tine to Wait and A Very 
Little Time Getting an Answer are singularly 
humourous. The bawling gardener alone 
is worth half the price of the whole-series, 
Behind Time, describing an unhappy pro- 
| crastinator on a road—too late by three quar- 
ters of an hour for a punctual fast-going 
‘coach! lashes up one’s inmost idlest syimpa- 
_thies. The phizzes, too, are so capital ; they 
belong to beings who are impelled of neces- 
|sity to do what they are about. In short, 
the question of free-will is herein for ever 
laid to rest. Idling Time Away is worth a 
Jew’s eye; and Tuking Time by the Forelock, 
two thieves behaving ungenteely to a fat gen- 
tleman, is quite admonitory. ‘00 much Tune 
is an admirable piece of still life. Who but 
must pity the friend at the foot of the bed ! 
He is such a perfect contrast to the idler; 
there is enough of good-natured companion- 
able walkability in the very cut and trim of 
him to tempt even Morpheus to shake off his 
slumber. ‘Fime thrown Away is certainly a 
wanton waste of hot water. The indefatiga- 
bility of the good housewives is a lively satire 
upan the proneness of the female professors 
of the old school of soap and scrubber— 
touching off to the life their bustling spirit of 
notability in doing of nothing. Hard Times 
exhibits one of the least agreeable ways of 
taking an unfortunate wight by this promi- 
‘nent member. This ungentle operation of 
l the gentle sex, however, is growing out ot 
date; for ladies rarely now-a-days put their 
"spouses noses to the grindstone. The barber 
| alone is paid for taking this delicate organ 
| 
} 











between his thumb and finger, and Jack 
Frost, the only cne who gives the = a 
‘tweak without dishonour to the sufferer. 


| Tome Was, and its companion, Tune Is, are 
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potent pictures of rhe times indeé d! The 
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advers.ty—are episodes that touch the heart. 
Pudding Time breathes hearty welcome; it 
is true old English. So is Christmas Time, 
that season which was wont to make the poor 
heart rejoice. The dialogue of the dustmen 
is a choice touch of the epic. Bed Time is 
most amusing. The comfortable old fellow 
putting the extinguisher upon the chamber- 
light is the only trait that we disapprove of 
in the whole series, for with this, alas! ends 
that volume which we would—had been as 
thick as a thousand leaves like these could 
have made it. Verily, Master George Cruik- 
shank, thou art a genius. 





CONYBEARE'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SAXON 
POFTRY. 
(Continued from p. 279.) 

As an object of analytical criticism, the most 
important part of this volume is unquestion- 
ably the Introductory Essay on the Metres 
of the Anglo-Saxon and other northern Po- 
etry. Nor is it a subject interesting to those 
alone who extend their researches into the 
obscurities of antiquarian literature: it con- 
nects itself with the whole theory, not only 
of the structure of modern versification, but 
with that also of the classical metres, and in 
an essential degree with the entire range of 
poetical criticism and the cultivation of the 
poetic art, so far as the charm of harmonic 
numbers, and the sources of the pleasure im- 
parted by them is concerned. The inquiry, 
itis true, as here pursued, has reference only 
to one particular system or modification of 
metrical composition, that of the Scalds, or 
poets of the northern tribes. It is, however, 
the system out of which, by whatever succes- 
sive deviations, the rhythmical structure of 
modern European versification has arisen. 
In the investigation of that curious subject, 
the inherent principles or bases of metrical 
rhythm, there are perhaps some advantages, 
of which the analytical prosodist might avail 
himself, in the rude state in which the rhyth- 
mical compositions here presented come be- 
fore him :—or, rather, in the rude state of li- 
terary and intellectual culture which apper- 
tained to the ages in which they were com- 
posed. In other words, the more primitive 
the state in which we find the metrical com- 
positions of any age or language, in which a 
difference was notoriously felt and acknow- 
ledged between the effects of verse and prose, 
the more in our present state of prosodial in- 
formation, and with the prejudices derived 
from exclusive authorities and oft-reiterated 
dogmas, it may be assistant in enabling us to 
ascertain the real bases upon which rhyth- 

mical or poetic metre primitively rested, and 
still essentially must rest. Our attention, in 

all analytical attempts to define the nature 

aid the sources of the charm of poetic num- 

bers, has hitherto been exclusively directed 

to the models exhibited by a few languages, 

in which the poetic art has been brought to a 

high state of artificial refinement: and judg- 

ing of the more obvious effects of what may 

properly be called the idiomatic peculiarities 

of tle versification in those dialects, we are 

apt to regard these peculiarities as the general 

ane essential bases upon which the metrical 

‘armony must rest; mever suspecting that 


we may all the while be mistaking the ad. | 
ventitious modifications which habit has 
taught us to expect, for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the rhythms itself: while, on the 
contrary, as the ears of all ages and nations 
(whatever their language,) have had their 
perceptions of an effective or sensible dis- 
tinction between verse and prose, or be- 
tween a rhythmical and unrhythmical ar- 
rangement of syllabic sounds, and as in 
the metrical compositions of some of these, 
we look in vain for certain of those pro- 
perties or phenomena which appear to us 
to constitute the rhythmical character of 
others, it should seem that there must be 
some common principle not yet sufficiently 
appreciated, upon which, independently of 
those adventitious modifications, the primitive 
distinction must depend. If this be the case, 
the process of the inquiry would, of course, 
be more assisted, in proportion as the metri- 
cal compositions brought into comparative 
survey were divested of those adventitious 
graces of an artificial refinement which have a 
tendency to obscure the primitive and neces- 
sary—or, as we should say, the physical 
bases of the distinction, 

It is not, however, to be expected, that any 
rhythmical compositions, in any language, 
however rude, should have descended to us, 
in which the metrical or harmonic basis 
would be found in its naked or primitive 
state: and certainly the poetry of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors is very far from that predi- 
cament. The structure of the Anglo-Saxon 


metre, and of its northern co-relatives, will, | 


indeed, to the modern eye and ear, appear 
to be sufficiently ride, (though it may be ob- 


served that it perhaps appears much more so | 


than in reality it is, from our familiarity with 


modes of a very different descriptior:) but, | 


although it is not necessary to suppose any 


of the work before us, (or, in the modest 
language of the survivor, the author and edi- 
tor,) have availed themselves of this advan- 
tage to the fulness of its practical extent, we 
may hope, without offence, in some particu- 
lars, to question. Having admitted so une- 
quivocally the general merits of the work, we 
trust that we may depend upon the candid 
attention of Mr. Conybeare himself to those 
points in which we feel ourselves called upon 
to controvert his system ; though we are cer- 
tainly not unprepared to expect the majority 
of scholastic voices for awhile against us. 

Our objection, it will soon be seen, is not 
against the main argument ofthe essay. The 
two extreme doctrines, or dictums, it under- 
takes to controvert, (those of Dr. Hickes and 
Mr. Tyrwhitt,) it has completely overthrown : 

‘ Hickes,’ (as Mr C. justly observes in bis 
first communication to the Ant. Soc.,) * indis- 
putably one of the most learned of those who 
can be said to have examined, with a critical 
eye, Our Saxon literature, appears perhaps no 
where to so little advantage as in the pages 
which he has dedicated to this topic,’ [the 
Saxon metre.] ‘Influenced by the desire of 
reducing every thing to some classical standard, 
a prejudice not uncommon in the age in which 
he wrote, he endeavoured to show that the writ 
ers whom he was recommending to the world 
observed the legitimate rules of Latin prosody, 
and measured their feet by syllabic quantity.— 
‘A later author, Mr. Tyrwhitt, justly celebrated 
for the success of his critical researches on 





| many subjects connected both with eariy Log- 
lish and with classical literature; but whose 
acquaintance with the Ang!o-saxon poetry ap- 
| pears to have been derived principally, if not 
entirely, from the Thesaurus; startled by the 
extravagance of Dr tlickes’s Opinicus on the 
| subject, advances into the opposite extreme, 
| declares that he cyn discover, in the produc- 
| tions of our Saxon bards, no traces whatever, 
| either of a metrical system, or even of that alli- 





very delicate sensibility in the Cars of OUP | teration which had hitherto been regarded as 
ancestors ten or twelve, or even six or seven, | their invariable characteristic, and finally pro- 
hundred years back,—or any very true per- | fesses himsei! unable to perceive ‘any dither- 
ception of the beauty and exactness of har- | ence between the poetry and the prose of tht 
monic proportions; yet in some, at least, of | people, farther than the employment of a more 
the specimens before us, we shall be compel- | inflated diction and inverted construction of 
led to admit that the structure was far from | sentence, in that to which the former title was 
inartificial; and whatever may be our judg- | usually athixed. ih 
ment upon the taste with which the art was | That this ‘inconsiderate assertion: of Mr. 
applied, shall occasionally be disposed to Tyrwhitt could only be accounted for from 
complain rather of too much intricacy than | his having given ‘ nothing more than a slight 
of a structure too negligently artless. Still, | and incidental’ attention to Anglo-Saxon po- 
however, the arlifictul, or adventitious, part | etry, might indeed be well asserted; for we 
of the structure is essentially different from ' should have thought that even any attention 
that of the models to which our admiration | to it whatever might at least have demon- 
has been usually directed; and as it is to the | strated alliteration as one of its essential or- 
modifications of the idi»natic principle that | naments, if not of its constituent principles. 
the rules of art, in the poetry of all languages, | To those at all familiar with the subject, thot 
has been principally, if not exclusively di- | part of the decision which refers to ‘the etu- 
rected, (whether it be of the nature of stated | ployment of a more inflated diction and in- 
alternations of alliterative elements, or stated | verted construction of sentence,’ as the only 
alternations of syllabic quantity,) and as these | distinction between the prose and poetry of 
modifications have consequently, on superfi- | the Saxons, will appear equally, if not still 
cial survey, come to be generally regarded as | more extraordinary ; because such diction 
the principles upon which the rhythmic mo- | and inversion do not invartably characterize 
dulation essentially depends, the advantage | the Saxon poetry that has descended to us; 
of the comparison still remains; and, if pro- | and Alfred's version of the metres of Boe- 
perly used, may contribute to disenchant us  thius in particular, (which Mr. T. might bave 
of the illusion, and direct our attention to the | consulted even in Hickes’s Thesaurus,) will, 
real primitive basis. /on the contrary, be found distinguished 6 
Whether the learned and ingenious authors | extreme simplicity. As Mr. C. justly ob- 
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serves, and as his quotations sufficiently 
prove— 

‘In general, his taste appears to have led 
him to use the simplest language. Thus, in 
metaphorical passages, where even we should 
pobably adopt language somewhat elevated 
wubove common use, (though not strained to 
tue absurd height of Iceiandic pliraseology,) he 
is content with the most obvious and simple. 
Tous, where we should speak of the gales of 
adverse fortune, and the storms of care, he scru- 
ples not to use the terms—rain of sorrow, and 
wind of trouble. In this and some other res- 
pects his diction is less highly laboured, and 
perhaps in a purer taste, than that of his ori- 
ginul.’ 

Every part of the position of Mr. Tyrwhitt 
ix, in fact, overthrown and confuted by the 
mass of quotations brought together in this 
volume, representing, in fact, the whole series 
and succession of our Saxon poetry, from the 
earliest fragments extant to those of the latest 
period in which that language continued to 
be a living dialect, or to be used in composi- 
tion. Even the following short extract, from 
the more ample specimen first produced by 
Mr. C., will sufficiently prove, from the af- 
fected alternation of Saxon and Latin lines, 
the existence not only of alliteration, but of 
at least some species of rhythmical division 
by a system of metrical feet :— 

Hafa’d us a Lyfed Set me Motun 
Lucis auctor Maxima regna 

Set me Motun her Secan, and ge Sittan 
Meruer Sedibus altis 

God dadum be GlIetan  Lifgan in Lisse 
Gaudia in ce@lo, Lucis et pacis. 

This alternation of Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
clauses leaves no shadow of doubt of the di- 
vision of the verse into metrical clauses, 
(whatever the chargcter of the feet may here- 
after be shown to be,) in the present in- 
stance; and, as there is nothing but that al- 
ternatiwn to contradistinguish it from a cloud 
of other examples produced through the vo- 
lume, the conclusion is irresistible of the ex- 
istence not only of the alliterative, but of the 
metrical structure of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
But, to clench the nail, if it were necessary, 
we have only to quote a single stanza from 
the second document alluded to by the late 
Mr. C. in the same communication, and 
added entire, with a close translation in pa- 
rallel columns by the surviving brother; and 
in which another peculiarity, that of a rhym- 
ing termination to a rhythmical clause, oc- 
curs. Any one of the stanzas, if they may so 
be called, would equally illustrate the point 
in dispute; but we select one of the many, 
which may, at the same time, illustrate ano- 
ther positiqa of no small importance, in faci- 
litating the attainment of a knowledge of the 
Saxon language; and we print it, (for the 
more obvious demonstration of the allitera- 
tive part of the controversy, though Mr. W. 
1). C. has not,) with the same typographical 
distinctions as the former, adding also the 
English translation :— 

GLed wes ic GLiwuin, Glad wes T in glee, 
GLenged hiwum, 


Adorned with colours, 
LLissa BLeoum 


With the tiues of bliss 
§ And the tints of blos- 
somis. 


In this stanza it will be perceived that, 


BLostma hiwum 
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with only one exception, glenged, every one 
of the words, in every respect but the mode 
of spelling and the substitution of prefixed 
particles in the place of terminative inflec- 
tions, continues to this very day to be correct 
English. Gled, glad; wes, was; ic (still 
used in some of our provincial dialects for) I; 
hiwnm, Aews; bleoum, bloom (still used for 
freshness of colour); hiwum, Aews, i.e tints. 

But our present business is merely with the 
question of the rhythmical division by clauses 
of metrical feet; and as the rhymes through- 
out this poem recur at obviously stated inter- 
vals, as regular, in fact, as in many of the 
lighter measures still in use, so that almost 
every stanza throughout could be read in the 
same cadence with parallel compositions of 
the day; and as, again, these clauses with 
rhyme are paralle! in all other respects with 
those of abundance of the specimens pro- 
duced of poems without rhyme, the metrical 
structure of Anglo-Saxon poetry ts establish- 
ed beyond further dispute. Hqually satis- 
factory will the demonstration be found, on 
analysing the specimens presented in this vo- 
lume, of the fallacy of the assumption of Dr. 
Hickes, that in their compositions our ances- 
tral bards ‘measured their feet by syllabic 


quantity,’ accordant wit ‘the legitimate | 


rules of Latin prosody.’ We may add that 
it is also sufficiently shown that the notion 
of some other writers, (whom, however, nei- 
ther the author nor the editor of the Illustra- 
tions has deemed it necessary to notice,) that 
the metre depended upon the recurrent alli- 
teration alone, is equally untenable; though 
the extent to which that species of ornament 
is generally carried might easily seduce the 
superficial observer into such an hypothesis, 
There are, however, lines enough in the pas- 
sages brought before us, (though certainly it 
was no part of the object of the selectors to 
obscure the extent to which the alliterative 
principle was carried,) in which this ornament 
is either totally deficient, or so obscure, not 
to say so ambiguous or fanciful, and the in- 
tervals of its recurrence are so far from being 
reyular and determinate, that it is evident 
that this alone, however cultivated as an or- 
nament, could never have been the basis of 
any thing that could deserve the name of a 
metrical system; and Mr C. certainly did 
well to state, in the very outset, his reliance 
upon some other principle, and to adjourn 
‘the question of alliteration,’ till after he 
should ‘have ascertained the existence and 
nature of that metre of which it forms the 
chief ornament.’ 

Thus far, then, we are in unison with the 
doctrines and arguments of this learned and 
ingenious essay; nor shall we hesitate in go- 
ing a step farther, and admitting also that the 
admeasuring principle of the respective feet 
of which the Anglo-Saxon and other northern 
metres were composed, and of which the 
metres of the modern languages of Europe 
continue to be composed, was and is what 
Messrs. Conybeare call [though we shall ob- 
ject to the ferm] emphusis, or sometimes, In 
common with many of our modern proso- 
dists, by the still more improper name of 
accent. The*question between us will be, 
whether there is, in fact, any peculiarity in 
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this mode of metrical division or admeasure- 
ment? Whether this is, in reality, the cir- 
cumstance in which the feet, or rather the 
successions of the feet, in the metres of the 
northern languages, and of the modern dia- 
lects descended from them, differ from those 
of the metres of the classical, and of the 
Sanscrit and other Oriental languages, which 
the author regards as of the same family*? 
That there is an essential difference be- 
tween the law or the accident of the order 
and succession of the feet in the classical 
measures and in those of our Gothic and 
Scandinavian ancestors and the modern na- 
tions and languages thence derived, we rea- 
dily admit; but does that difference consist, 
or could it possibly consist, in the substitu- 
tion of a physical quality of impulse in the 
place of an adventitious or elective qualit 
of duration or quantity? Was the Gothie, 
and is the modern versification, notwith- 
standing this assumed most extraordinary 
substitution, still composed of * feet equiva- 
lent to trochaic, adoniac and dactylic lines, 
in which (what Mr. C. calls) emphasis holds 
the place of quantity?’ These are questions 
upon which, most assuredly, we mean to 
controvert the opinions (however in their 
essentials supported by authority) of the au- 
thors of the work before us. For if the pulsa- 
tive impulse (which herein is generally called 
emphasis, and sometimes accent) be the ad- 
measuring principle by which the feet are 
divided and their number ascertained, which 
we shall certainly admit it to be, (and indeed 
if the admeasurement by adjusted quantities 


| be given up. we should be glad to know by 


what other principle or phenomenon the fect 
ran at all be discriminated or ascertained !) 
and if such pulsation be admitted as an equi- 
valent for quantity, 7. e. is to stand in the 
place of a long syllable, we confess ourselves 
at a loss to understand how any discrimina- 
tions of feet, but such as depend on the num- 
ber of the syllables, (one, two, three, or four, 
&e ) of which those feet are composed, is to 
be marked, or assumed at all ?—nay, how it 
can be assumed or ascertained that there is 


/any metrical division into feet whatever ? 


Yet, most assuredly we have in the English 
language every one of the different descrip- 
tions of feet enumerated in the classical Gra- 
dus ; and in the structure of our versification 
use them all; and frequently in many of 
their varietics in the sume composition, with 
the most happy effect; and that without 
violating by such varieties in the fractional 
parts, the flaws of musical (or if you please, 
mathematical) proportion in the integers. 


* Our author maintains the common descent of the 
romantic fictions and splendid marvels of Grecian, 
of Gothic, and of Scandinavian poesy and fable from 
one common Asiatic or oriental source; "0 wonder 
then if he looks, as does that learned orientalist, Dr. 
Gilchrist, tothe same source for the derivation ol ye 
Greek and of much of our European languages. “ 
we look,’ says he, p. lvii. of the Essay, ° at yy 
members of the great Indo-European order af | we 
guages which appear to have received the most early 
cultivation and polish, the Sanscrit and the organ’ 
&e ‘The measures of the Sanscrit, though a 
identical with those of the Greek, are yet so 9 
to them, and entirely depend on the ae 
dence produced by the succession of feet of reguiate 
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| presents the most striking opposition to the brev! 
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We are sorry that our limits will not per- 
mit us to go into this very curious investiga- 
ton to the extent which it requires, and to 
which, from its importance to every thing 
that relates to prosodial criticism it is en- 
titled ; but some broad and demonstrable 
principles relative to it, we must trespass so 
far upon our accustomed space as to lay 
down. And in the first place, we must ob- 
serve that the prosodial quality or phenome. 
non, to which Mr. C, evidently refers, isa 
quality perfectly distinct both from em phasis t 
and acceutt; and is no other than that which 
the Greek grammarians distinguish by the 
term THesrs, and which the author of Proso- 
dia Rationalis, and some other illustrators of 
our national prosody have translated by the | 
English word heavy, as distinguished from 
the remiss or reactive syllable. Now this we 
mean to contend, never was nor ever can, in 
any language, be substituted for, or perform 
the function, or be accepted as an equivalent 
for quantity; because in every language, to 
whatever perfection the adjustment or ar- 
rangement of quantities may have been car- 
ried in them, it has a perfectly separate and 
indispensable function of its own to perform; 
and will, in every species of versification, 
(whatever contrary theories may be set up 
hy supposed authorities, or may have been 
drawn out upon paper) practically be found 
to be inevitably the rea! sensible metrometer 
in every succession of the cadences or feet. 
If the pulsative or heavy syllable be short 
and that which succeeds be long, it will con- 
stitute an iambic foot ; if the pulsative sylla- 
ble be long and that which follows short, the 
foot will be trochaic; if both be long, they 
will constitute a spondee ; if a heavy syllable 
be long and followed by two that are short, 
it will form a ductile, and if the quantities of 
such three syllables be inverted in their po- 
sition, they will make an anapest, &c. &e. | 
Nor, in practical utterance, to the perceptions 
of any car, can these respective feet be formed 
in any other way; and, consequently, neither 
can the pulsation or thesis be substituted as 
an equivalent for quantity, nor quantity be a 
substitute or equivalent for the thesis. 





That the beauty and perfection of the clas. 
sical measures consist in the nice adjust- 
ment of the quantities of the respective feet, 
and the happy arrangement of their specific 
successions, no one will attempt to deny ; | 
and that the languages of Greece and Rome, | 
by their inflective terminations and other spe- | 


_ 


cific qualities, afforded facilities for a felici- | 
tous arrangement of certain metres wuich the 
modern languages of Europe cannot imitate 
with equal effect, may also, perhaps, be true; | 
but those advantages could never supersede 

the physical necessity of the alternation; and 

the distinction of the THESIS and arsis (or | 
posing and rising) pointed out by Dionysius 
of Hfalicarnassus, is proof sufficient that in 


+ Emphasis is an additional impressiveness rolun- 
farily added to any syliable or succession of syllables 
to which the speaker wishes to give specific impor- 
tance, and may be added, at will, either to pulsative 
or remiss syllables. ‘The quality to which Mr. C. 
refers is a nec¢ ss’ty of physica! alternation. 


+ ‘ “_—e bd . . . . 

+ “ Accent. A tuning of the voice by lifting it up 
or letting it down in the musicai scale.’—Ber Jun- | 

ts Grammar, 


the poetry of Greece it was never supposed 
to be superseded. 

That the quantities or proportions of the 
respective or successive feet, or intervals, 
may be more or less perfect tn the different 
metrical compositions of different languages 
and periods, and have been so, and are so, 
in proportion to the rude or more cultivated 
state not only of the languages theinselves, 
but of the perceptions of those who speak 
and hear those languages, js beyond all ques- 
tion; and we have both readers and poets of 
our own day who have ears as inapprehen- 
sive of the nature or beauties of harmonic 
proportion, as those of our barbarous ances- 
tors from the sixth, tenth, or twelfth century 
may be suposed to have been; but still 
these prosodiac feet must have been measured 
from thesis to thesis, or have been interrupted 
in the utterance by breaks and pauses, as 
necessarily and inevitably as where the ag- 
gregate proportions are filled out and po- 
lished to the utmost nicety of harmonic per- 
fection. The real difference, we contend, 
between the classical measures and those of 
our own language (and of the Italian, &c.) 
consist in the circumstance of our admitting, 
even in our strictest measures, a greater va- 
riety of syllabic feet than was admitted into 
the specific measures of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Our heroic hexwneters*, for example, 
differ essentially in this respect from those of 
the classical languages: nay they even ad- 
mit, occasionally, of an admixture of lines 
that are not, singly taken, hexameter:—lines 
that have, in reality, but four feet instead of 
six—as in that beautiful blank verse couplet 
in the invocation to Paradise Lost :— 

‘hat to thé | hizhth Of] chis eréat | drztimént,— 

I may as- | :€re¢- | Erna! |] Providence ; |’ 
But the integral proportions of quantify are 
not, therefore, to the perceptions of any one 
who has a poetic ear, neglected; any more 
than were, or could he, the alternations of the 
thesis and arsis neglected or superseded in 
the versification of the Greeks. And we 
should be glad to know from any one who 
with a discriminative ear and analytical per 
ception has tried the experiment, what spe- 
cies of effective or definable harmony could 
be produced by reading the verses of Ilomer, 
Virgil, or Horace, without the admeasuring 
intervention of the thesis? or of those of Mii 
ton, without attention to the harmonie pro- 
portions so obvious, when properly delivered, 
in his fine, though varied, adjustment of the 


| syllabic quantities ? 


" The latter of these experiments, indeed, is 
practicable enough, and frequent enough in 
the practice of those readers who have no 
perception of the prosodial quantities and 
qualities of english syllables; and we have 
heard but too often, even upon the stage, the 
same dissonant injustice done to the ex- 
* We are perfectly aware that many of our proso- 


dists, led astray by the false notion that every line 
must begin with a perfect foot, have theorised our 


| heroic measure into an iambic pentameter, (they 


might just as well have called it a fiddiestick pen. 
tameter, or any other ameter;) but Chaucer, who may 
be truly regarded as the first great exemplar of this 
measure, if not the inventor of it, may be allowed to 
have some claim to an understanding of the principle 
upon which he constructed it; and he explicitly tells 
us that it is composed ‘of six feet, and is called era- 
miftron.’ 
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pressive versification of Shakspeare, whose 
rhythm, when justice is done to it, is always 
a part of his sentiment and feeling; but we 
have never yet met with any one (what in- 
congruous work soever he might practically 
make of the quantities) who could repeat the 
classical, or any other measures, without 
using the alternating thesis; and as this 
arises out of the physical necessities of the 
vocal organization, and we suspect human 
throats to be formed now just as they were 
two thousand years ago, we hope to be ex- 
cused for not being able to comprehend how 
a specific mode of organic action, which in 
the utterance of all languages must exist, can 
be used in any language as an equivalent or 
substitute for another quality that should co- 
exist with it; in other words, how the pulsa- 
tion, though it may be, and must be, the ad- 
measurer of the intervals, can be used as an 
equivalent or substitute for the quantities that 
should occupy those intervals. In this re- 
spect, however, the author and the editor of 
these very valuable Illustrations have only 
gone wrong, where (with only two or three 
comparatively obscure exceptions) nobody 
has gone right; and where, in the present 
established confusion of our prosodial lan- 
guage, it is scarcely possible that they should 
go right; and we are ready to acknowledge 
that, in every other respect, the volume be- 
fore us may be regarded not only as interest- 
ing for its matter, estimable for the profun- 
dity and variety of its research, and highly 
honourable to the talent, genius, and discr- 
mination with which it is executed, but alto- 
gether as a valuable accession to the critical 
philological and antiquarian literature of our 
country. 
THE MILITARY SKETCH-BOORk. 
‘In conclusion from p. 275.) 
Tur following little sketch is highly credita- 
ble to the kind-heartedness of the author, aud 
contains many exquisite touches of true bro- 
therly and professional feeling. We give it 
entire :— 
‘THE HALF-PAY CAPTAIN. 


‘“ °Tis of little import, corporal. A gallant sol- 
dier’s memory will flourish, though humble turf be 





| osier-bound upon his grave. The tears of his country 


will moisten it.”"—-CoLMAN. 

‘On a cold and snowy nig'it, in the winter 
of 1823, I was passing through the Strand, on 
my way home from a formal dinner-party, 
when I stepped into one of those houses of 
entertainment which abound in that semi-fa- 
shionable neighbourhood which skirts the ac- 
cidental line of aristocratic demarcation— 
Charing Cross. Although this house had as- 
sumed the dignified appellation of tavern, the 
ouly claim it possessed to such distinction was 
the display of a few mutton-chops, a plate of 
mutton kidneys, and two fine heads of celery, 
in the winduw. Nor was it what is termed ta 
public house— 

‘«* Where ’bacco-pipes and clumsy pots of beer 
Revale the crowd ;” 
but might be said to have fixed its intrinsic 
rank uidway between the two. It possessed a 
neat and comfortable parlour for public use, 
and, although perfumed by tobacco, and mois- 
tened by homely ale, neither vulgar “ pipe” 
nor clumsy “ pot’’ disgraced it—the cigar, in 
its ** naked beauty,” and the brightly polished 
pewter-vessel, there repelled the rabble, and 
\imparted their cheering pleasures to respectable 
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TE 
visitors. The evening paper was there—and 
so was the Times, to read both of which, as 
well as to escape a heavy fall of snow, I opened 
the parlour-door, took a seat at an agreeable 
distance feom a tine blazing fire, and was soon 
accommodated with the newspaper, togethe: 
with a cup of smoking-hot brandy and water 

* There were five persons in the parlour, each 
at a separate table, but all conversing freely 
togetber on that never-ending and purely Eng- 
lish topic—-the weather. One of them, how- 
ever, but seldom spoke, and then it was when 
addressed by others of the company: he seemed 
by lis air, and the formation of a threadbare 
and well-brushed blue frock coat, to belong to 
the army, and I at once set bim down as one 
of “the cloth.” 

‘« Waiter, give me a Welsh-rabbit,” said 
this gentleman, in a mild voice, to the attend. 
ant of the room, and tien took up the news- 
paper, which he continued to peruse until his 
supper was brought in. 

‘ While he was reading, I had an opportunity 
of observing him closely: he was batd, except 
on the sides of the head, there the thin hair was 
grey: his face was thin, his cheeks rather hol- 
low, and his large and expiessive eyes over- 
shadowed by strongly maiked brows: his figure 
was tall, but wasted; and from the oppressed 
and hurried way in which he breathed, it was 
evident that his health was broken. The whole 
of his dress was extremely clean, but almost 
worn out. I could perceive that his boots, on 
which the strong blaze of the fire fell, were in 
no state to guard the invalid who wore them 

from the dangerous effects of the melting snow, 
over which he must tread on his return home 
When | thought of this, and considered that it 
might cause his death, or at least increase his 
illness, I sincerely pitied his situation. 1 felt 
as if { had alieady learnt his history, and be 
held in him tiie ruins of a genuine military 
gentleman. 

‘On addressing my conversation occasionally 
to him, | found that be was by no means so 
reseived as at first | imayined; and in a short 
time we fell into a lively and an interesting 
chat. I politely asked him if he would take a 
little brandy and water; but he excused him- 
selt, altuough pressed, by saying that his health 
would not permit him to dink more than half 
a pint of porter: this, he said, he took usually 
in the evening. ‘** Wine,” said he, “is too 
expensive in London, or I should certainly 
prefer it.” J immediately requested the waiter 
to bring some wine; but of this the geutle- 
man also iefused to pirtake—and in sucha 
manner that I felt L suould have wounded his 
feelings by pressing ny request farther. 

* We were now undisturbed hy general ob- 
servations; for when the others in the room 
perceived we were not at all disposed to join 
them in chat, they continued to discuss the 
topics of the day withoutinterrupting us. We 
conversed for about two hours, and | was never 
more delighted than by his conversation. Mi- 
liiary affairs was the subject: we had both 
served in the Peninsula, and consequentl, 
talked of many mutual acquaintances, living 
aud dead: this made us so far famihar, that 
he gave me an outiine ot his professional life. 

* He had entered the army as ensign in 1790, 
end had served in both the East and West In- 
cies, Holland, and the Peninsula—obtained 
Lis heutenancy by chance, and his cOupany 
iy purchase. At the close of the late Waly he 
was placed on half-pay ; in which state he re 

mained: nor could he succeed in vbtaining a 











return to full pay, notwithstanding his long 
services ; this, however, was owing tothe great 
reductions made in the army after the war. He 
was a native of Batl,—the son of a clergyman 
whose interest in the church was considerable 
at the time he became an ensign; and he as- 
sured me, that had he taken his father’s advice 
and embraced the profession of the church in- 
stead of the army, he would have heen a rich 
man—not a poor pensioner with a ruined con- 
stitution, and without hopes of better days in 
this world. ‘ But,” said he, ** I was fond of 
gaiety—tle fine uniform of the army caugbt 
my young mind, and pleased a beautiful and 
interesting young lady, whom I afterwards 
married; so I gave up the reality for the sha- 
dow ;”’ these were his expressions. His wife 
died in the West Indies, and left bim two 
daughters ; they grew up 3} both. married off- 





-_-—_-———— 


cers in the army; one went to Sierra Leone | 


and died; the other went to Madras, but whe- 
ther alive or dead he did not know, not having 
heard from her for eleven mouths. All his re- 
lations were extinct. ** I returned,” said he, 
** from Waterloo, where I was slightly wound- 
ed, and on going down to Bath met my father’s 
funeral—the only relation 1 had had then on 
earth except my daughter,who is in India.” He 
was placed on half-pay, by the reduction of 
the battalion in which he was effective. He 


possessed about £400 in cash; and this, with | 


his income of seven shilllings per day, promised 
fairly to place him above necessity. He re- 
mained in London perhaps more from a wish 
to be on the spot with the head-quarter people; 
than from any preference he lad to an over- 
grown, noisy, expensive, metropolis; where, 
Without wealth or friends, life is solitude of the 
worst description. He thought he possessed a 
better chance of being re-employed in the ser- 


vice, and so obtain a majority by staying near | 


the conmmander-in-chief, to watch the progress 
of military affairs. Lut year passed after year, 
in the same dull expectation, and he found him- 
self as far removed from bis hopes in 1823 as he 
was in 1817. His four hundred pounds he 
lodged in the hands of a mock aimy argent, 
who, from day to day, and month to month, 
promised him an exchange with some indivi- 
dual, with whom, perhaps, the impostor never 
had communicated. This mock agent at length 
failed, and ran away; leaving the poor captain 
with nothing but bis seven shillings a-day : and 
ant only did he take with him his client’s four 
hundred pounds, but his last quarter's half-pay, 
which the knave drew the day before he de- 
parted. 

‘This took place about six weeks before the 
evening I met the captain. I immediately of- 
fered to introduce lim to an army agent, who 
would advance him the amount of tis follow- 
ing quarter's half-pay This otter he not only 
willingly accepted, but cordially thanked me 
for it; indeed, it had the gieaiest effect upon 
his spirits—he became quite another man— 
bis countenance lost much of its melancholy ; 
and it appeared he had previously much reason 
to be depressed; for le frankly informed me, 
that Greenwood’s had refused to advance mo- 
ney, and therefore, for the last six weeks, he 
had been obliged to have recourse to raising 
money by pawning his clothes. 1 hesitated 
not a moment in oftering Lim the loan of what 
cuange 1 then had in my pocket, but he de- 
clined to take it; nor could I press hiin to the 
acceptance of it He thanked me gratefully, 
aud promised to meet me at the house we were 
then in, on the following day at two o'clock, 
for the purpose of going together to the agent. 














TE TID _— 
He paid for his welsh-rabbit and his half-pin¢ 
of porter, cordially shook bands with me, and 
we parted. Poor fellow! as he feebly walked 
out into the fast-falling snow, so thinly Clad, | 
ueartily wished that Heaven bad thrown 
cloak over bis shoulders. 

‘I was true to my appointment next day; 
but the captain was not. I waited an hour 
and then left word for him with the waiter that 
I would come in the evening—and would re- 
main until ten o'clock. I could not think 
what was the reason of the officer not meetine 
me, when it was upon a matter of so much 
importance to him. I went at night, accord- 
ing to what I told the waiter, but he was not 
there. 1 called next night,—he was not there. 
I now concluded that sickness, or perhaps 
death, was the cause; and regretted much 
that 1 had neither left with him my address, 
nor the name of the agent to whom J promised 
to introduce Lim; neither bad I got his card, 
—certain of meeting at the appointed time and 
place, we had both overlooked the necessity of 
interchanging addresses. 

‘What [ am now about to describe, my 
readers will say is more of the romantic than 
the real; I must confess it looks more like 
the imaginative occurrence of a novel, than of 
actual life; but; at the same time, can assure 
them, that it is not romance—not imagination, 
—but fact. 

‘ Three weeks had passed away, and I had 
totally given up the idea of meeting again this 
unfortunate gentleman. I had frequently gone 
to the house where we had met, but without 
finding him. TI left my address with the waiter, 
to deliver, should he see him: but my card 
was never removed from the rack in the bar, 
where the waiter had placed it. 

‘It happened at this time that I changed my 
lodgings to Villiers Street, Strand. Here I 
engaged a tolerably well-furnislied pair of par- 
lours, and was reading at my fire, the second 
night after 1 took possession of them, when 
my landlord—a little fat clerk to a brewer— 
opened the hall-door for somebody who had 
knocked. I heard his voice increasing to a 
pitch of anger, which awakened my curivsity ; 
so I laid down my book and listened. 

‘s You cannot be taking up my room for 
nothing, in this way, sir; 1 must pay my rent, 
and | shall be paid by my lodgers. I gave 
you warning a fortnight ago, when I saw you 
bad no money; and so now you must quits 
willy nilly.” 

‘« But, sir,” replied a voice in a subdued 
tone, “1 have not been able to leave my bed, 
in order to look for lodgings, until to-day , and 
I hope you will not oblige me to quit your 
room to-night.” 

¢“ You may go to the room, if you wish,’ 
replied the landlord, “ because I know the law 
don’t allow me to lock it up—and a_ bad law 
itis; butif you do go, you will have to sleep 
without a bed; for J have removed my furni- 
ture. The short and the long of the matter 1s; 
sir, you owe me two pounds ; and iil forgive 
you the debt, if you only go away to-migul: 
that’s what I call fair and charitable.” 

‘ To-night!” returned a voice, “1 cannot 
go; I was scarcely able to crawl down to the 
Strand, to look after a gentleman, who pro- 
mised to recommend me to where J may get 
money ; and now [| am quite exhausted. 

6“ Exhausted! nonsense,” exclaimed the 
landlord’s wife, who now ran up from the 
kitehen: *we can’t be troubled with such 
people, and lose our rent, too.—Parcel of se 
devils of lialf-pay officers, coming 0 London 
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here to eat us up. One word for all; 1 will 


pot be humbugged out of my lodgings.” 

«A thought struck me, it might be the poor 
captain. 1 opened the door—it was he: rhere 
he stood in the hall, leaning upon a stick—al- 
most sinking with weakness. He recognised 
me directly, and as he put out bis hand to meet 
mine, I could see his eyes filled with tears, 
which be laboured to suppress. I brought him 
into my room—gave him a chair at the fire— 
and left him to himself a few minutes, in order 
that he might compose his feelings; for to have 
talked to him on the brutality of the landlord 
tuen would have wounded him still deeper. 
I chose, therefore, rather to affect ignorance of 
it; and while | remained out of the room, took 
an opportunity of addressing the landlord upon 
his conduct, and promised to be answerable 
for the captain's rent, which operated a mar- 
vellous change in his demeanour towards the 
poor sufferer, whom he had but a moment be- 
fore treated so harshly. 

‘[ returned to my room and made a glass of 
negus for my guest, affecting in my manners a 
degree of hilarity which was at vast variance 
with my real feelings. The captain was too 
weik to sit up long; he had been confined to 
his bed ever since the night he had first seen 
me, owing to a cold he caught on his return to 
his lodgings, and, therefore, could not come to 
his appointment: he had frequently requested 
his sandlord to oblige bim by going to the 
house where we were to have met, and to speak 
to me, whom he described; but this, as well 
as other favours, was denied. All his money 
was gone, and he had tottered down that night 
as a last resource, to see me. 

‘[ exerted myself to make him happy: the 
jundlady brought him a basin of gruel, of which 
he partook: his bed was prepared, and—what 
was never done before for him—warmed with 
her pan by herown hands. Every thing was 
atiention, and my grateful friend was made as 
comfortable as one suffering under a consum- 
ing disease could be. He remained in bed 
from this night; and I could sce thatevery day 
he became more feeble: the doctor who attend- 
ed him informed me that his lungs were dis- 
eased, and that his case was out of the pale of 
remedy. I did every thing I could for him ; 
and he felt great relief, he said, from my com- 
pany; for L always kept conversation free from 
melancholy. 

* About a week after this last confinement of 
the captain to his bed, the landlord offered to 
have warm curtains put up; this was desira- 
ble, and as they were already in the house, he 
sent for an upholsterer to hang them. I was 
sitting by the bed of the invalid when this up- 
holsterer came in, along with the landlord, car- 
tying the curtains. The captain regarded him 
attentively; then whispering, he said to me, 
“T think | know that man: ask him what is 
his nume.” J did so, and the upholsterer an- 
swered that his name was Thomas Hanson. I 
heckoned to him, and he approached the bed. 
The captain then fixed his eyes upon him, and 
ina weak voice, said, * Tom, do you not know 
me?" 

**¢ No, sir,” was the reply. 

‘© Ali” returned the captain, “I am now 
SO altered that nobody kaows me;”’ and theu 
burst into a tlood of tears. 

‘The man guzed on the sufferer intensely : 
he turned to n.e in evident embarrassment, and 
Wuispered, “ I don’t recollect the gentleman, 
ludeed, sir.” 

‘A short pause took place, and the captain 
Wiped lis eyes with his handkerchief. 





‘*¢ Were you not in the **th regiment while 
they served in Spain ?” said he. 

‘Yes, sir; L served with them there, and 
since they came home too. I have been pen- 
sioned, and now, thank God! I’m in a good 
way of business, on my ownaccount. Lassure 
you, sir, | do not recollect your face.” 

‘« No, no!” rejoined the captain, ** my face 
and all—all are changed. I'm very unlike the 
captain now, Tom, that led you up the hill at 
Talavera, and saved your life ut Salamanca.” 

‘Hanson changed colour—be looked closer 
—he recognized him—then fell on his knees 
by the bed and seizing his old captain's hand, 
wept like achild. I hurried out of the room, 
for I could not bear the scene. 

‘Hanson never left the bed of the dying of- 
ficer one hour at atime. However, the poor 
fellow died next day; and the last sad othice 
of closing his eyes was performed by this faith- 
ful and humane soldier; nay, more—from his 
purse came the expenses of the funeral—his 
own hands made the coffin—and no mourner 
ever followed the beloved dead to the grave 
with a sincerer sorrow, than Hanson did his 
poor captain.’ 





TRAVELS IN THE PROVINCES OF COLUMBIA, 

(Concluded from p. 274.) 
Tue following extracts afford striking cha- 
racteristics of Col Hamilton's style. Lively 
in his observations, and full of anecdote, he 
tells us every thing he met with and every 
thing he did, with as much naivete as if he 
were sitting in his arm-chair, and his account 
had no chance of going beyond the circle of 
his friends. He is certainly a very amusing 
traveller, and we give him credit for heaping 
up fact upon fact, and description on deserip- 
tion, till we sigh for a resting place in the 
calm theorizing disquisition of the pbhiloso- 
pher. But Col. Hamilton has nothing of 
this; and, though we feel more than half an- 
gry with him for giving us so much trouble 
in the selection of our extracts, we are ob- 
liged to acknowledge the superior attractions 
his volumes contain for the general reader, 
over others of a mote sombre character. Ile 
can claim little praise on the point of utility, 
but we give him all he can wish for, on the 
credit of his agreeable and happy versati- 
lity :— 

‘As we were gliding up the river, the Mag- 
dalena, with a nice breeze, uear the shore, I 
shot a guana, four feet and a half long from 
nose to tail, of the lizard kind. The patron 
told us it was considered a delicacy for the ta- 
ble, it was therefore delivered over to Edie, the 
cook, to fricasee for dinner, with sauce blanche, 
and we thought it excellent, being fat and as 
white as a cbicken. 
myself went with our guns in the canoe, as it 
drew less water, and shot three large scarlet 
macaws. We landed wud walked to a small 
lake, which the ludians told us was frequented 
by wild fowl, On our way we saw several of 
the large black wild turkeys in the trees; I got 
a shot at one, and wounded it, but it contrived 
to getaway. Colouel Campbell killed on the 
lake, where we saw great vatiety of wild fowl, 
a dun-coloured curlew, with a curved beak five 
inches in length. Ona pole, by the side of the 
river, was placed a tiger’s head, that appeared 
to have been recently killed, his teeth were 
long and large, and he had a most terrific grin. 
We walked to a cattle-pen, which was strongly 
fenced in with large bamboos, to prevent the 








wild beasts getting at the stock. Ina cottage 
adjoining we found a woman of colour busily 
employed in making cheeses of milk that had 
not been skimmed; we relished exceedingly a 
draught of ber whey, as we had found 1t in- 
tensely hot, walking through places where the 
air is excluded by the thick foliage of the trees 
and shrubs. In this cottage we saw the pica, 
or long lance, with which they drive the bulls, 
which being almost wild, are very fierce. We 
were always very cautious in our sporting ram- 
bles where we trod, on account of the numerous 
venomous snakes which infest the woods and 
marshy places, particularly the rattle-snakes 
and the aques, whose bite very soon proves 
mortal, if you do not apply the specific used by 
the natives of the country. In some of the 
trees, we observed large holes cut in the side, 
which, we were told, had been made to get the 
honey and wax of the wild bees, the latter com- 
modity being very profitable, where so many 
shrines and altar-pieces are constantly lighted 
up in the towns and villeges to the virgin and 
whole calendar of saints. 

‘This day we passed the village of Barranca 
Vieja and Yueel, both on the left bank of the 
river, the hills were undulating, and the forest 
scenery grand. Thermometer in the sbade at 
one p. m. 87°, and at three p.m.$9°. An In- 
dian jumped overboard for his straw-hat, which 
he got without accident ;~—these men swim ad- 
mirably. A large raft with horses and mules 
passed near us going down the river; it was 
surrounded by a good bamboo fence. We saw 
a great many scarlet macaws, they are always 
in pairs, and sometimes their scarlet heads were 
' seen just peeping out of the holes in trees, in 
which, we were told, they make their nests. 





Colonel Campbell and | 


‘We remained this night at the village of 
Yurbertin, and, in the evening, walked to the 
square, where we found groups of persons of 
ditterent shades of colour playing at cards at 
small low tables, by moonlight, for sweetmeats. 
The Negroes, Indians, Mulattoes, Sam:boos, and 
Creoles, appeared as interested about these 
games as professed gamblers throwing for thou- 
sands at a London gambling-house. We were 
surprised, or perhaps rather mortified, to find 
these gamblers took but little notice of us. The 
nen of this village were all fishermen, and we 
observed great quantities of fish, in shape and 
colour like roach, weighing two or three pounds, 
strung on cords to dry in the sun. As our 
mosquito-curtains lad been well put up before 
sunset, we bid defiance to these bluod-thirsty 
insects, who might be beard outside, by therr 
whining noise, flying in all directions and en- 
deavouring to find an aperture in the curtains. 
A servant should be ready to close up the cur- 
tains instantly when you creep into bed, other- 
wise these tormentors get in, and bite and se- 
| renade you all night. I hardly know any thing 

more tormenting than the bites of mosquitoes 
| in a tropical climate. It is almost impossible 
} 
| 


Ae — 
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to refrain fiom scratching the place bitten, 
_ which becomes very soon a sore, and sometimes 
| extremely painful. Tobacco steeped in rum is 
| applied by the natives to the sores, and | found 
| it abate the inflammation considerably. 
| ‘We took our departure from Yurbertin at 
| daylight, and saw a green and black snake, 
_about seven feetin length, gliding amoug the 
,busbes on the side of the river. Before we 
could get our guns, he was outof sight. At 
half past twelve, p.m. we passed the town of 
Teneritte. This place bad suffered much dur- 
ing the struggle of the Columbians for liberty, 
The church and best houses had been burnt 





down by the patriots in 1512, as the inhabit- 
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ants were Godas or Goths, a term applied to the | swimming on shore. 
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This young damsel ap- 


Spaniards from being descended from the Goths. | peared to bear her misfoitune with a great deal 


We saw in a canoe a large fish, called a bagré, 
nearly three feet in length, with lirge dark 
spots on the sides, a big flat head and wide 
mouth, sma'l eyes and long strong whiskers. 
The bagré is a good fish for the table, and its 
flesh eats firm. 
small water-toitoise. Another large alligator 
lay dead on the sand-bank, and a whole flight 
of vultures were feeding on him. Among the 
number we observed two of the species called 
the king of the vultures. It is said that the 
common vulture retires from bis prey, like an 
obedient subject, and looks on while the king 
makes his appearance. This may be generally 
the case, but on this occasion, I suppose, the 
spirit of republicanism had extended to the fea- 
thered tribe, and the sovereign was no longer 
treated with the same respect, for the two kings 
and all their subjects were feasting together 
suns ceremonie, and as jovially as King Aithur 
and his knights. We saw this day, for the 
first time, the cabesa negra black-head. It is 
a very large bird, standing full four feet in 
height, the body white, head black, and neck 
bright scarlet. It was so shy that we could 
never get within shot. We also saw flights of 
green paroquets, who make much noise in fly- 
ing. The small fish were in such shoals in the 
shallows, that the canoe appeared to cut 
through them. This was near the village of 
Plato; here we counted thirty alligators, swim- 
ming within two or three bundred yards of our 
boat ; in general their heads only appear above 
water. The Plato was a remarkably neat pret- 
_ ty village, we therefore resolved to take up our 
quarteis there for the night. 


‘Jn the evening we rambled as usual about 
the village, and at a house fell in with two 
black boys playing on violins, a girl on a small 
drum, and a mulatto-boy on atriangle. We 
were much surprised to hear these swarthy mn- 
sicians play some waltzes with great taste, and 
having expressed a wish to see some dancing, 
a ciicle was soon formed afd dancers found. 
My young secretury waltzed with two or three 
pretty mulatto girls, and sowe of the villagers 
waltzed away foran hour or two. It was quite 
pleasing to see how gracefully young girls of 
eight or nine years old waltzed, placing their 
arms in a vaiiety of elegant attitudes. The 
Creoles, Indians, and Negroes, haye an exceed- 
ingly correct ear for music. I have since often 
thought with pleasure of this evening; the 
night was cool and refreshing, the moon shin- 
ing full upon us; every one seemed to possess 
a gaieté de coeur and contentment. The groups 
of little naked laughing boys and girls, sitting 
cross-legged around us, as well as the dancers, 
seemed to enjoy the novelty of the scene; per- 
haps it may be doubtful whetber the brilliant 
assemblage at Almacks ever felt the cheerful- 
ness of these unsophisticated children of nature. 
Rum and cakes were handed round between 
the dances. Ther:nometer this day, three p. m. 
93”. As we were leaving Plato early in the 
morning, a young mulatto girl brought Colonel 
Campbell a present of a bowl of new milk, and 
some fruit. The colonel had chatted with her 
the preceding evening, and given her a trifling 
present ; and to show her gratitude sLe made 
this return 

‘We gave a passage from this place to a 
Samboo girl, who was going to Mompox. The 
canoe, or piragua, in which she went down the 
river, was upset during the night, by coming in 
contact with a large floating tree; every thing 
was lost: the girl and crew saved their lives by 


Oue of the Indians caught a | 


| 
j 
} 
| 


of philosopliy, as 1 frequently beard her sing- 
ing. During the voyage, I shot a heron, mea- 
suring five feet from the tip of one wing to that 
of the other. Wesaw a great many wild ducks 


| and geese, and bright green lizards on the banks 


quick and agile in their movements. 








of the river: these reptiles are remarkably 
The na- 
tives are fond of dogs, and they are numerous 
in all their villages ; their barking in the night 


keeps at a distance the jaquar or spotted tiger, ' 


the red leopard, and other beasts of prey. I 
was told that canine madness was not known 
in South America. 
lena is always extremely muddy. We passed 
the village of Sombrone on the left bank of the 


The water of the Magda- | 


river, and slept at St. Pedro, seven Spanish | 


leagues from Plato. The thermometer at three 


p.m. in the shade 92°, in tbe sun 112°, We. 


tired four times this day at alligators, very near 
the bongo, with swan-shot, and certaiuly struck 
them, as they sunk immediately, and we saw 
no more of them; I should conceive that one 
of Mr. Staudenmeyer’s rifles would, at a mode- 
rate distance, send a ball through their coats of 
mail. We slept this night at Sitio del Demo- 
nio, or the Devil’s Abode, from the swarms of 
his imps, in the shape of mosquitoes, which in- 
fest this place.’ 

We glean the following amusing extracts 
from our author's observations during his 
stay at Bogota :— 

‘On Monday morning we were in motion in 
good time for the capital, distant several 
leagues from Fucutativa; but the whole road 
is through the plain of Bogota, where you see, 
right and left, corn-fields and immense pas- 
tures abounding with cattle. We crossed over 
the; river Bogota by a long stone-bridge, and 
observed a great many wild fowl on the wing, 
the shooting of which, as we afterwards expe- 
rienced, is good sport on some of the lakes of 
this plain. We had a fine view of Bogota 
when distant from it three or four leagues, situ- 
ate at the foot of a range of mountains which 
form the eastern boundary of the plain of Bo- 
gota: the fine cathedral and the ccnvents of 
Guadaloupe and Mentsura on the top of two of 
the hills, are striking and conspicuous objects.” 

‘The climate of Bogota is particularly fa- 
vourable to the complexion of the women, as 
the extremes of heat and cold are never felt 





here, excepting in the rainy seasons, when it | 


may be two or three degrees lower. The ther- 


mometer in the shade is rarely above 70°, or | 


below 58°, aud nearly the whole year the cli- 
mate is like that in England towards the end 
of the month of May, and at all times pleasant 
for riding or walking: of the latter exercise | 
can speak from experience. I used to walk 


) 
} 


most days from three to four Spanish leagues, | 


to the great surprise of the natives, who could 
never comprehend how any gentleman, having 


horses in his stable, could prefer tramping on | 


foot; and, on more than one occasion, I lave 
been offered a horse by a farmer or Indian go- 


ing to market at Bogota, conceiving that the | 


caballero had lost his horse, and was reduced 
to the necessity of walking home. 
one walks in Columbia who can afford to keep 


In fact, no | 


a horse, and a Bogotanian farmer derives as | 


much pleasure from the jingling of his large 
silver or steel spurs, (though generally without 
stockings and sandals on the feet,) as any 


} 


young cornet of hussars on first joining hisre- , 


giment. It is much the fashion for gentlemen 
to ride through the streets of Bogota, particu- 
larly on a Sunday, and strangers are surprised 





to see the horses going at a great rate in a sort 
of amble or shuffle, the rider sitting perfect}y 
straight in his saddle. There are men who get 
their livelihood by teaching the borses this ay- 
ble. Their method is by putting small Cords 
round the pasterns of the horse, which only al- 
low him to step out a short distance, and in a 
little time this becomes his usual pace. T\e:r 
bits are extremely severe, and their sadd|e- 
cloths of scarlet or some gay colour, with gold 
or silver lace round them. Large sums are 
given for horses which amble fast, sometimes 
us much as 1000 dollars (or £200.) Black 
horses are in high estimation: the Field.Mar-. 
shal Ordoneta made me a present of a black 
Stallion, which I was told had been sold for 
800 dollars. The breed of borses is not large, 
but active, strong, and able to go through a 
great deal of work. A farsrier’s business inust 
be lucrative in this country, as they charge five 
Spanish dollars for shoeing a horse. 

‘The police in Bogota is bad in many res- 
pects, and they much want an active ottcer at 
the head of it. Ip walking through the Calle 
Reale, (or principal street,) where all the best 
shops are, you are every moment disgusted at 
the sight of beggars showing their sores, parti. 
cularly bad legs :—some of them ofan immense 
size, from a disease called the Elephantiasis. 
I recollect one idiot, a lad of sixteen, who was 
brought every morning into the street by his 
mother, and allowed to crawl about, and catch 
ihe passengers by the legs, making hideous 
contortions of the face. The Galenachis, (or 
small black vultures,) are the real scavengers 
of this town, and after a market-day in the 
Great Square you see numbers of them hop- 
ping about, so tame that you may almost touch 
them with a stick, devouring all the filth and 
offal of the market: the streets are occasion- 
ally well washed by the heavy rains; the town 
is built on the slope, and the water coming in 
torrents down the gutters carries all the filth 
with it to a small river which flanks the capi- 
tal. A few gas-lights would be an improve- 
ment to Bogota, and enable the passenger to 
walk at night with more comfort and safety 
under the gloomy walls of tbe monasteries, 
nunneries, and houses, without fear of having 
a manchette thrust into him under the former, 
or of being drowned in Eau ce Bogota from the 
latter. Half the site of the town is occupied by 
large convents, with considerable extent of 
ground for gardens. The comforts attendant 


| On improvement will arrive at lust, and I feel 


convinced that the Columbians will gradually 
get rid of all these inconveniences.’ 

‘The Bogota ladies are by no means deficient 
in talent, but nothing can be worse than the 
Spanish education for females. They are sent 
very young into the convents to be educated 
by the nuns, and taught to embroider robes 
for the Virgin and all the saints, and their 
minds filled with gloomy superstition. From 
what I observed during my residence at the 
capital, I should say the reign of bigotry is fast 
declining, particularly among the higher classes 
of men, who are aware that their former thral- 
dom was chiefly maintained by the ci-devant 
mother-country through the powerful arm ot 
superstition. One circumstance | regretted 
exceedingly, which was, that many young men, 
of good families and liberal education, had got 
from one extreme to the other, having little or 
no religion; their minds being poisoned by 
reading the works of Voltaire, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and other freethinkers, in conse- 
quence of which they turned into ridicule every 
thing held in estimation by the Spamidtes. 
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Time will, { trust, remedy this evil, and I hope | 
and expect much from the Bible Society, which | 
was established at Bogota before my departure. | 

‘Play, and a cigarin the mouth, forms the 
chief happiness of a vast number of the Creoles | 
iy South America; one might almost be led to) 
think that the excitement produced by the one | 
was counteracted by the soporific effect of the 
other; for notwithstanding the prevalence of 
gambling, I do not recollect an instance of sui- 
cide committed by a native during the whole 
time | was at Bogota, in a population of 
40,000 souls It is a great consolation for a 
noson to be able to wintf away grief and sor- | 
row with so much facility. A stranger, soon 
afier his arrival, is astonished at meeting in the 
streets with a pretty well-dressed female smok- | 
ing her cigar with the utmost sang-froid ; and | 
although the lady has a handsome hat, pl iced 
coguctishly on one side of her head, a heauti- 
ful pearl necklace, her fingers covered with 
rings, and a rich black silk gown ornamented | 
with numerous rows of black bugles to cover 
ier fine shape and figure, his surprise is still 
greater in custing his eye downwards to find 
her without shoes and stockings: their feet, 
though bare, are particularly well washed and 
clean. These ladies dislike shuging as much 
as a horse which has run wild till he is five or | 
six years old; and many of the young fashion- 
able men admire these damsels “ sin medias y | 
sin zapatos,” (without stockings and shoes)— | 
« De gustibus non disputandum est.” Smok- 
ing among the higher classes of ladies is now 
only indulged in in secret, but [ was told that 
four or five years ago many were seen to smoke 
at the public balls.’ 

‘The market at Bogota, in the Great Square, 
is really worth seciug 3; it is supposed that 
10,000 dollars are expended there every Vriday; 
and the stranger is much amused in observing 
from tue steps of the cathedral, the Creole, Mu- 
Jatto, Mestigo, Indian, and the Negro, the latter 
mos.ly slaves, all busied in buying and selling. 
One part of the square is allotted to butchers, 
anoiuer to the veaders of poultry, wild fowl, 
and game, a third to those of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, aua a fourth reserved for the sale of coarse 
cotton und wooilen cloths manufactured in 
some of the provinees. ‘The Indians and young 
countiiymien were about this time rather shy of 
coming to tae market, as government had given 
arders to selcet some for soldiers. The fruits 
are particularly fine in their appearance, and 
you see in tue same stalls, pomegranates, pine- 
apples, cuenies, strawvernes, wild and culti- 
vated, peaches, apples, chirimoyas, melons in 
great variety, Zupotas, mangovs, in short, a 
great proportion of the fruits of the growth of 
tue north of Europe and those of a tropical cli- 
mate, oftered for sale. This at first excites the 
Surprise of a stranger, but within two days’ 
Journey of Bogota, by descending, you find 
youself in a complete West Indian climate. 
lie meat would be excellent, if the butchers 
did not cut off all the fat for making candles : 
it is about three pence per pound. Having 
cowplained to my cook that he gave my guests 
no variety of soups, he assigned as a reason that 
no veal could be purchased in the market to 
make white soups, but asked my permission to 
buy a cow with the calf, to sell the former 
ajainy and kill the latter. By adopting this 
pian, I astonished the natives at my dinners 
with white soup, fillets and loins of veal, 
calves-head, &c., which they had never tasted. 
liv farmers do not like to kill any thing young, 
fusequeatly you cannot purchase veal, lamb, 
“icy or suckius-pigs, We also purchased bul- | 
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locks, and divided them among the English 
families, that we might get fat meat, cut up 
according to the English fashion. 

‘The ladies of rank in Bogota are generally 
small, but well made, and they can boast of 
having as pretty feet and small ancles as any 
women in the world, which ure always set off 
by handsome silk stockings and very neat 
shoes. Like the women of Spain, they walk 
with grace and dignity, and are equally coquet- 
isb and playful with their fans. Their morn- 


ing walking dress appeared at first rather sin- 


gular, but [ afterwards thought it becoming. 
The head and shoulders are caveréd with a fine 
black ar blue cloth without any trimming, 


| which sametimes meets under the chin, but 


leaves the face exposed, and a small black bea- 
ver hat with a crown of a conical shape, you 
may literally say is on the top of the head; 
it was placed on one side, but as none of the 


) head was init, [ really often wondered it did 


not fall off. Their gowns are black silk, made 
to fit close, and much adorned with bugles of 
the same colour. In this dress the ladies al- 
ways go tochurch. The reign of the small 
black beaver hat and the cloth covering, will, I 
suspect, soon be at an end, as some of the la- 
dies, before I left Bogota, paraded the streets 
in large French bonnets, with abundance of ar- 
tificial flowers, and gay-coloured silk gowns, 
and neckerchiefs over their shoulders, to the 
astonishment and mortification of some of the 
priesthood, who considered it a sin in them to 
say their prayers in such gaudy attire. The 
walking evening-dress is a pretty straw bat 


with artificial tlowers, stuck on in the same | 


way as the black, a warm Norwich shawl, and 
chintz or cotton gowns manufactured in Eng- 
Jand. At their tertulias and balls, the ladies 
dress after the French fashion with much taste, 
and aye adorned with a profusion of pearls, 
emeralds, and other precious stones, for the 

urchase of which they make great sacrifices. 

hey bave in general a very correct ear for mu- 
sic, but there is asad want of masters and good 
musical instruments, for the difficulties and ex- 
pense are great in getting a piano-forte from the 
coast to the capital, and by the time it arrived 
would probably cost £200. The ladies dance 
well and gracefuliy; the Spanish country- 
dances are particularly well adapted to show off 
the ditterent attitudes of the body. Waltzing 
is also a favourite dauce. In my morning vi- 
sits to the ladies, L frequently found them sit- 


ting an cushions placed on a mat after the ori- | 
ental fashion, and employed at tambour work ; ! 


a little female Negro slave squatted comforta- 
bly in one corner of the apartment, ready to 
obey the orders of her mistress. I remarked 
that the Creoles, or descendants ofthe Spaniards, 
treated their houseliold slaves with great kind- 
ness and indulgence, allowing them to con- 


verse with them in a more familiar way than | 


we do our servants in England, As regards 


the morals of the ladies at Bogota, I believe | 


they can boast of nearly as much virtue as the 
European ladies. Now and then, to be sure, 


you hear of faux-pas committed; but I must | 


staud forth as their champion, and say they 
have been slandered in some works, which 
have been published by travellers on the man- 
ners of the natives of South America; for 
should a female misconduct herself, and disco- 
ver a want of virtue, it would exclude her from 
good society, which, it must be admitted, was 
not the case under the Spanish government, 
whose policy was to demoralize the people and 
corrupt their minds, which made them uncon- 
scious of their yoke.’ 
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General Directions for Collecting and Pre- 
serving Exotic Insects and Crustacea: de- 
signed for the Use of Residents in Foreign 
Countries, Travellers, and Gentlemen gong 
Abroad. By GeorGe Samovetce, ALS. 
Author of the Entomologist’s Useful Com- 
pendium. 18mo. with illustrative plates. 

Natura history may well be styled the 

handmaid of religion ; the book of Revelation 

is often ably illustrated by the aid of ‘ paral- 
lel passages’ in the book of nature; and whe- 
ther we contemplate birds, shells, or gusects, 
we are equally convinced of the wisdom and 
power of the great author of all things. The 
numerous collections of objects of natural 
history, now forming in this country, afford an 
eminent proof of the general feeling displayed 
in favour of this fascinating study; the vari- 
ous branches of which offer endless amuse- 
ment as well as instruction. Among these, 
entomology is not the least cultivated; in- 
deed, from the facility with which it is pur- 





sued, the perpetual novelties it exhibits, and 
/the healthful excursions to which it leads, it 
Is, at this time of the year particularly, a uni- 
versal favourite with young and old of both 
sexes. 

A knowledge of the manners and habits of 
British insects (thanks to the industry and 
science of Mr. Samouelle, so ably displayed 
in his Entomologist’s useful Compendium, ) 
is now pretty generally diffused; but as yet 
no instructions had been given for the collec- 
' tion and preservation of foreign insects : this 
defect, however, is now well supplied by the 
present useful little manual. It is particular- 
ly acceptable to those who have friends resid- 
ing abroad ; as they will be enabled to col- 
lect, and transmit to England, at a trifling 
cost, some of the rarest and most beautiful 
specimens of the insect world ; these, as well 
as all other objects of natural history, being 
now admitted free of all duty whatever. To 
the traveller, or resident in foreign climes, 
this work is an indispensable companion ; 
as, whether his objects be of a scientific or 
commercial nature, (insects being now a 
source of considerable profit to the collector,) 
he will, by the aid of the plain instructions 
| delivered in this manual, be certain to obtain 
such an assortment of specimens, and to pre- 
serve them in such a manner as cannot fail of 
being highly satisfactory to himself and his 
friends. 








The French Cook. By Lovis Evstacnue 
Upr, Ci-devant Cook to Louis XVI., &c. 
London. Ainsworth. 

| Tue late Dr. Kitchiner, in the preface to his 

Cook’s Oracle, assured us that he had read 

and consulted some three or four hundred 

volumes upon the art and mystery of cooking. 

Had the facetious doctor, who was no cook, 

incorporated the essence of one tythe of these 

his voluminous researches into his duodecimo, 
it had remained an oracle indeed. 

The culinary, like many other arts, has oc- 
cupied the pens of some who were compe- 
tent, but many who were entirely incompe- 
tent to throw any new light upon the sub- 
ject. Sterne has said with allusion to mo- 
_dern book-makers, that itis with them but a 
| pouring out of one vial into another, and co- 
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louring the compound. LTlowever this might 
have been en budinage generally, it may be 


aptly and particularly applied to the makers | 
of cookery-books; for the great mass of all | 


the modern treatises may be almost said to 
be mere hashes of the old materials, which 


materials, being originally of little worth, | 


were little less palatable in any shape. 

Mrs. Glass, a good old standing authority, 
we exempt from this sweeping censure. Mrs. 
Rundell’s is a useful little family-book. Rey- 
nolds has written with knowledge of his sub- 
ject. There are, moreover, a few more that 
could be named, of modtrn date, which are 
useful in their way; but it was left for a na- 
tive of the nation of grande gourmands to 
produce a treatise, combining the higher ex- 
cellencies and the profound capacities of the 
art. The Italians for confectionery; but the 
French for cookery, above all the nations of 
the world. In France, and we have the in- 
dubitable evidence of the gravest philoso- 
phers, the best poets, and the most renowned 
dramatic writers, besides a host of essayists, 
from long before the days of Louis le Grand, 
to prove, beyond question, that the art, in 
the true epic gusto, was first practised, and 
ultimately has been raised to its ne plus ultra, 
in the French school. 


As well might the British musicians of the | 


last age have vied with the Italian school of 
music in the higher graces of composition, as 
their coevals assume to themselves a rivalry 
_ with the French in the refinements of the cu- 
linary science. That the elegance of the din- 
ner-table, among the higher circles here, may 
now vie with that displayed by our Gallic 
neighbours, perhaps may be admitted; but 
the change must be ascribed to the improve- 
nents derived by our native cooks from that 
country, where cookery seems to have ori- 
ginated—a native art. 

Tn England, this art, until of late, had 
been treated with little consideration. In 
France, for ages it has been rated as a scien- 
tific pursuit, and of no small importance po- 
litically, if not morally—indeed, as a matter 
of state. We had intended to have quoted 
authorities, from the French writers, to bear 
us outin this: but as we have neither leisure 
to think of the gastronomic refinements, nor 
even scarcely time for our frugal meal, we 
must defer our second course, with all the 
choice entremels, to the next week ; dismiss- 
ing this short notice by observing, that this 
eighth edition, greatly enlarged, is s:flicient 
testimony of the rank which Mr. Ude holds, 
as an artiste, in the opinions of his profes- 
sional contemporaries. 


— -_— _ — —_— — ———— 


A Collection of Ancient English Fictions 
Edited by Wirrram J. Tuoms. Robert 
the De uyll. Pickering. 1827. 

Tur design of this work is so excellent, that 
we consider Mr. Thoms as performing a ser- 
vice to English literature of considerable 
value. The first number which is before us, 
contains a highly curious specimen of our 
early romances, and we trust suflicient en- 
couragement will be given to the work, to in- 
duce the editor to proceed in the design, 
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FOREIGN LITERATUCOE. 

I Lusiadi, ete.; Les Lusiades, Poéme de Ca- 

moens traduit en Italien par Briccolanit. | 

(Concluded froin p. 263.) 

Tue scene opens with considerable interest. 
When received by a barbarous king upon a 
distant coast of Africa, Gama related to him | 
all his adventures, with the object of his en- | 
terprise. The abridgment of the history of 
Portugal, from its origin to the last year of | 
the fifteenth century, is placed as the first line | 
of this vast picture; and nothing astonishes | 
more than the art with which the poet con- | 
denses, into so narrow a compass, the long 
aunals of a warring nation. All the kings 
are chronologically named in it, and each re- 
ceives, with iinpartiality, the praise or blame 
which he merits: for this great poet is the 
true minister of morality, and always ready 
to render justice to the benefactors of man- | 
kind,—it is impossible for him to excuse or 
Hatter the guilty. The bloody wars which 
the Portuguese sustained with so much sue- 
cess against the Moors, are glanced at with 
a rapidity of design. variety of situation, and | 
brillianey of colouring, which bears away the 
mind of the reader in spite of himself, and 
transports him, without his knowledge, into a 
world ofenchantment. The poet seems above | 
all proud of relating the prodigies performed 
by his fellow-countrymen to repel the ambi- 
tious attempts of the Castilians, who have 
always thought to subdue and debase them 
Whilst surveying this succession of m gnifi- 
cent portraits, we believe ourselves transport- 
ed into the work-shop of Michael Angelo, 
when he chalked out the history of the Bible 
upon his immortal cartoons, to adorn the 
noble dome of the temple of the Vatican. 

This account is intermixed with episodes, 
of which the first and the most affecting is 
that of the unfortunate Ines. Fresh as Love, 
gentle as the breath of Spring, this young 
beauty became secretly the wife of the Prince 
of Portugal, and made him the father of se- 
veral children. Innocence and virtue adorn- 
ed the days which were consecated to happi- 
ness. But the connexion was discovered; 
she was found guilty of having given happi- 
ness to the son of a king, and, torn with vio- 
lence from the bosom of her family, her head 
was placed under the axe of the executioner, 
to satisfy the hatred, the ambition, and the 
baseness of an inexorable despot. Though 
fallen into all the excess of despair, Peter 
bewailed her not, because he swore to avenge 
her; but what is revenge when we have lost 
all that was dear to us on earth? Sad relief 
toa heart which has more pride than tender- 
ness! Raised to the throne of his ancestors, 
he punished in truth the satellites of this in- 
famous assassination. But Ines was no more; 
and we are seized with terror whilst we re- 
present to ourselves this prince on the day of 
his coronation, followed by his orphan chil- 
dren, having only the melancholy pleasure of 
descending, pale and trembling, into the si- 
lenttomb, to deposit the crown upon the dis- 
coloured forehead of his unhappy love. 

The fight of twelve Portuguese warriors, 
called into England by the Duke of Lancas- 


~ 


a 





ter, to defend twelve English ladies from an 


a 


insult received from some less gallant sol. 


diers of their nation, is also an episode not to 
be forgotten, and glowing with all the rich 
and lively imagination of Ariosto. The Por. 
tuguese triumphed, the maids of the Thames 
were revenged, and, crowned with flowers 
tied the mbband of love and victory to the 
formidable swords of their valiant knights, 

The description, from the moment that the 
Portuguese tleet abandoned the shores of 
the Tagus, to rush upon the dangers of so 
long a voyage, Is a mysterious piece, which 
we can only appreciate by recalling to mind 
some circumstanees in the life of the author, 
Camoens had been the victim of persecution, 
his talents and virtues had only served to 
render him still more implacable to his base 
calumniators; exiled from his country, he 
travelled over unknown regions, a wanderer 
and fugitive without refuge, and asking every 
where the aid of hospitality: he had, in one 


' word, proved, like Dante,— 


Si come sa di sale, 

Lo pine altrui, e quanto € daro calle 

Le scendere e si salir per Valtrui scale’ 
Thus, in the verses where he relates the fare- 
wells of the Portuguese navigators, the tears 
of their parents, the desolation of their fami- 
lies, there is one deep and concentered ex- 
pression of grief, which proves how much 
his heart was moved at this fearful image. 
All the powers of nature appeared to revolt 
at the remembrance of that frightful moment, 


| when he turned his last looks upon his native 


suil, which he never expected to revisit. Fa- 
vourites of fortune! remove your thoughts 
from this charming episode, you are profane ; 
itcan only be felt by those alone who have no 
longer a country Gama, at length, (after 
having related to the king, his host, all the 
disasters which he had surmounted and strug- 
gles which he had maintained against trea- 
cherous and savage nations, —after having 
spoken of the dreadful giant, who, casting 
up the deeps, appeared to him amidst the 
tempest,) asked of him provisions and an ex- 
perienced pilot to pursue, in safety, his route 
towards the east; at the end of so much la- 
bour, he landed upon the shores ot Hindostan, 
where new dangers awaited him, and from 
which he escaped only by his courage, acti- 
vity, and prudence. I Laving loaded his ves- 
sels with merchandize, unknown till then in 
Europe, he retraced his way from the east, to 
go and deposit at the feet of his king the 
fruits of his astonishing discoveries. But, as 
in the magical illusions of a theatre, where 
the scene closes not till it has employed one 
last machine, in which the pomp of wajestic 
architecture surprises the spectator by the 
burst of a cloud of phosphoric light, which 
seems to light up the whole space, so Camo- 
ens concludes his poem by a coup-de-matn 
of enchantment: —Venus, the protectress ol 
the Portuguese, raises from the ocean a deli- 
cious isle, inhabited by Love and the most 
beautiful sea-nymphs, which floats for a long 
time before their vessels, and at length stop- 
ping, in the midst of solitude, offers to these 
intrepid mariners a happy asylum after ” 
many fatigues. The description of this en 
chanted isle, the abode of the Graces and 
Pleasures, has something in it so xtherial 
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and dazzling, that the imagination of the 
reader is drawn there to repose in a yaluptu- 
ous dream, and to forget, in an atmasphere 
of charming illusion, every misfortune of life, 

Numerous translations, in every language 
of civilized Europe, have been made, with 
more or less success, of this immortal poem, 
which, by the consent of nations, is classed 
amongst the finest productions af genius. 
Charles Paggi translated it into Italian about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, but 
without energy or life. The translation of 
Bricciolani is distinguished for having united 
faithfulness and great beauty. The language 
is pure and noble, the style lively, fresh, and 
nicturesque. The translator has often con- 
cluded suitably with whole verses and half 
verses, from the most celebrated epic poets 
of Italy. His undertaking is worthy the 
praise of all men of taste. 





ORIGINAL 
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A SATIRIC THEATRIC LAMENT. 








* Matter and impertinency mixed.’—Shakspeare. 





Aas! what a bubble of lightest pretence, 

Blown by Vanity far from the regions of sense 

Is our drama become!—Poor Melpomence’s 
power 

Wanes, wanes like the hues of a frost-bitten 
flower! 

Thalia, too, shrunk to a doting old dame, 

Now dribbles out nothings far too null to name. 

Your play-wrights invert all in this our time: 

They exalt the absurd and debase the sublime ! 

But your managers, sordid to these things, in- 
cite ‘em: 

For gew-gaws they call, and the playmongers 
write ‘em. 

Oli! would that I had (whilst my choler fierce 
WiXeS) 

Archilochus’ vein, or the keen Hipponax’s, 

To satirize into self hanging this crew 

Of odious mismanaging managers, who 

Fervert, pall, and poison the taste of the town, 

Till naught, save what's utterly naught will go 
down! 

*O pectora ceca! shall such wrongs endure? 

Shall puerile taste never change to mature ? 

With pageants and gorgeous processions to 
gorge us, fus? 

Shall craft yet goon—and new manacles forge 

Stiall dey ry down songs more than Sheridan 
piease ? 





| 


And Shakspeare be coldly received, till he | 


Sreexe ? 

Shall the clown, with his foolery, still make us 
fools? 

And that loon, pantaloon, rule us still gainst 

all rules? 

Shall the horse ply his hoof for the gapers’ be- 
hoof? 

(Vile animal pleasure! 

proof!) 

Suall Congieve, Ford, Fletcher, and Farquhar 
be shelf'd ? 

{ y . , i 

\Whose works are as china compared with our 
delft )— 

Shall an old play be still held not worth an old 
song? 


ce 1 se %- P ° 
Ye gods! if ‘tis thus we think right todo wrong, 


We had better restore the first stage of the art, 
And again poke theatricals into acart! G. D. 


Fool’s dram of full 


——H p= 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS 
OF 
ARTISTS AND ARTS. 
No, I. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, SOMERSET HOUSE. 
When Sir William Chambers had completed 


the great exhibitjon-room on the attic tloor | 


of this royal foundation, the members looked 


about them, wondering how they could pos- | 


sibly expect to cover the spacious walls with 
the annual labours of the British school. The 
difficulty now, such is the altered state of 
things, is, how to dispose of halt the number 
of works, our native production, prepared for 
this annual display, and that certainly the 
most interesting and the most papular spec- 
tacle that our country can boast. 





Mathews, fast of speech, could say * Jack 
Robinson ° 

And when arrived, lo! whata sight! We, 
who are not so swift of foot, ascended too, 
and having attained the ante-room, we sat us 
down to cogitate * And who 1s that Etonian- 
looking youth ?” inquired our friend, turning 
to his catalogue. No 356, * It is Lord Vil- 
liers.” * What a sweet boy!’ exclaimed a 
group of ladies; ‘how like a gentleman.’ 


\* Yes,’ whispered our friend, who is a con- 


It were well for the interest of our school, | 


however, that fewer were sent, and still tewer 
received ; for the impression, at the very first 
glance at such a vast collection, piled from 
the floor to the ceiling, is overwhelming To 
crouch so low, to decipher the subject of a 
cabinet picture, through the dust, is no plea- 
surable occupation to the beholder,—to say 
nothing of the position or graceless contour 
of the body, so unacademically thrust against 
the lady or gentleman in the rear, which cu- 
riosity impels. Then, again, to bend back 
the neck to the angle of breaking, to look up- 
wards for the performance of some friend ar 
favourite, is little less irksome, or eligible to 
the ladies bonnets, which are most ungallant- 
ly maltreated by the gentlemen's hats, im these 
strange uplookings. But how are 
things to be remedied, your worships ? 

We have so much exhibitioning between 
the pen and the ink-horn this week, that we 


these 


noisseur; ‘one with the youthful graces, of 
those of the same name, coeval with Van- 
dyke. It should be «ngraved by Cou-ins, 
and cognomened the Etonian*®. 

‘This is as it should be,” added the con- 
noisseur. Heretofore, it was thought a sort 
of ‘ sitting below the sult,” to be placed in the 
ante-room. It argues good taste in the pre- 
sident, and Phillips, Sir William Beechey, 
Pickersgill, and others, wha have attained 
academic honours, to mix themselves thus 
graciously among the aspirants, in this great 
artistical canversazione. ‘Go on and pros- 
per,’ silently ejaculated the old gentleman, as 
he tucked the elbows of his spectacles closer 
under his remaining white locks. ‘1 remem- 
ber my honoured friend, Sir Joshua, with 
that delicate feeling which moved him on all 
occasions, suggested this five and forty years 
azo. Time was, sir, when that rich compo- 
sition, the circular piece, No. 438, the Part- 
ing of lero and Leander, with all its prom- 


. nent merits, would have made little advantage 


scarcely know where to commence, unless, } 


indeed, at the beginning or drawing up of 
the curtain, which, to the delight of eager cu- 
riosity, though not announced by the ringing 
of the prompter’s bell, was signified by the 
striking of twelve, on the clock of St. Mary- 
le-Strand ; when the porter of the Royal Aca- 
demy threw open the doors, and the money- 
takers bewildered, had thrust upon the desk, 
more than the many arms of Briarius, each 
presenting King George’s silver com. 

Some two or three hundred had crowded 
round the entrance; the sturdiest, as usual, 
were first in the hall, and the card-takers were 
nearly overthrown in their boisterous eayer- 
ness to mount to the regions above. Of all 
mobbing, English mobbing, whether at St. 
James's, or my lady mayoress’s ball, is widu- 
bitably the least polite. 

There is no pleasure without its alloy. 
Looking on as we did, and as we always do, 
reflecting on these things, we could not but 
pity the artists, young and old, whose imagi- 
nations already in the great room, before the 
tHeetest of the independent who paid their 
coin had got as high as the head of the colos- 
sal Hercules, were constrained to kick their 
heels at the keeper's hatch, for their enti é. 
The admission card obtained, quicker than 
the sprite that puts a girdle round the globe 
in fifteen minutes*, the youth is off, and 
whirling upward, winds the giddy escalier, 
and lands upon the top, before even the merry 


* Vide the 
Time 


spirit 


in Ciuikshank’s Ilu-trations of 


for its highly talented author, from the mere 
circumstance of its being placed where it Is. 
Public judgment, however, was not then what 
it is now, fortunately for the professors of the 
polite arts.’ 

Now our attention was drawn towards a 
group of young painters, who were bending 
before a Scene on the French Coast, No. 373, 
by R. P. Bonnington. We always delight 
to know the opinions of the Tyro; Youth, in 
the ardour of study, keep a reckoning to the 
nicest scale of the professional thermometer, 
on the progress their coevals make in their 
particular art. ‘ What a spirited touch,’ said 
one; ‘what execution!—how delightfully 
square are the markings of the fish. How 
broad and luminous the sky. Who is this 
Bonnington , He has studied chiefly in 
France itseems.” ‘I hope he ts an English- 
man,’ whispered the connoisseur ; ‘ Hle is an 
artist of high premise, however, be he whom 
he may. Whatstrides the modern school 1s 
making in the marine department.’ 

In our former essays upon the progress of 


the living school, it may be remembered, that 


in Our Comparative estimate of the attributes 
of the old and the modern masters, we reite- 
rated the necessity for a sedulous attention 
to finishing; insisting, that in manual dex- 
terity alone were our works inferior to those 
of the most admired of the Dutch and Fle- 
mish paintings. Uur strictures were founded 
on long and attentive observation ; we knew 
that they were true, and the best comment cn 
the veritable fact, is derivable from the many 
works in this proud national display, which 
it shall be our agreeable office to speak upon, 
In the course of our future essays. 


* This elezanut youth happens to be an Etonian. 
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In the properties of chiaro-scuro, the 
British school has long been uurivalled. In 
colouring, it has been obviously approximating 
to the splendid gusto of Venetian art—in 
feeling, in sentiment, and generally in com- 
position, though we abhor invidious compari- 
son with the works of the living or the dead, 
our existing school excels the Flemish and the 
Dutch. We are treading fast upon the heels 
of the most celebrated of these olden schools, 
as to identity, and have left them far behind, 
with rare exception, in that great attribute of 
composition—expression, Nothing remain- 
ed to accomplish all that had been done be- 
fore, we repeat it with pride, but to surmount 
that, which was in part, a manual difficulty ; 
and that will ere long, we predict be com- 
pletely surmounted. We may then without 
vain-glory, justly laud our native school. 

_ There is however a point of finishing, be- 
yond which, nothing is gained in art. Indeed, 
that which is added to a picture or a poem 


not being wanted, however it may be labour- | 


ed, may be said to take away from its excel- 
lence. Garrick, that mighty actor, in his 
celebrated address on leaving the stage, had 
said enough.—Up to a certaiti point—it was 
all pathos. Ile had said all he should have 
said—but, he would add—more last words — 


and the great man’s very last words were the | 


least effective, that he ever uttered upon the 
Stage. | 

We hate the language of complaint. It 
were a thousand times more congenial to our 
inmost thoughts, to have to offer our respect- 
. ful approbation to a phalanx of patrons, such 
as that patriot lord, who first did show— and 
with sorrow we are constrained to add, who 
alone can show to foreigners who travel hence, 
a gallery of the works of his countrymen. 
Why, we would ask, should it continue so? 
A thousand ship loads, freighted with all the 
ehoicest pictures in the world, displayed in a 
gallery, that should extend from Windsor to 
St. James's, would not do that honour to the 
country which is derived from the single na- 
tional gallery of Lord de Tabley. 

That all things are interesting to the human 


mind, in proportion as they are great and glo- | 


rious, ancient or modern, of this nation or of 
that, of war—of legislation, of the arts of 
peace, all men must own. The treasures of 
history are the common property of the whole 


world: but what are the triumphs of the King | 
© | lourist. 


of Macedon, or the victories of all the nations 
of warriors before or since, to England, com- 
pared with the achievments by Marlborough, 
at Blenheim, or those of our contemporary, 
Wellington, on the field of Waterloo? Yet, as 
justly might we raise trophies to those, and 
forget what we owe to our own heroes, as, 
furnish our tens of thousands, in displaying 
the merits of other schools, and thus neglect 
the honours due to our own. 

In the gallery at the Louvre, the specta- 
tor, looking to the right and to the left, be- 
holds none but the works of the French 
school. Nearly four hundred pictures of all 
their ablest painters proudly swell the cata- 
logue ; and it is not until this homage is paid 
to the manes of their illustrious countrymen, 
that the splendid additions of the foreign 
schools meet the eye. ‘Verily,’ as Yorick 








said, ‘they manage these things better in 
France.’ 

We hope, and we expect, that this re- 
proach will wear away. Several noblemen 
are becoming collectors. The Duke of Bed- 
ford has recently given several splendid com- 
missions to our own painters ; and the muni- 
ficent spirit manifested by many other noble- 
men and geritlemen, in the liberal rewards 
bestowed on talent at the British Institution, 
augurs favorably for art. 

The most gratifying circumstances to re- 
cord, however, were those which occurred at 
the dinner-table on the preceding Saturday, 
after the private view, where the professors 
had the pleasure of free converse with the 
many illustrious personages who sat down to 
this annual banquet. All admitted that the 
progress which our school was making to- 
wards excellence, in every department of the 
arts, was strikingly obvious. Many promised 
to countenance these elégant pursuits ; and 
several, high in authority, asserted, that the 
period had arrived when the congregated me- 
rits of the British artists had a claim to the no- 
tice of the state. 

We have it on the authority of an intelli- 
gent guest, that certain great folks, eminent 
for their knowledge of virtu, were heard to 
say, that there were many pictures in this col- 
lection which might compete with any of the 
best works of the old masters. 

We mention this, as an instance of that 
candid spirit, which, surmounting old preju- 
dices, yields to truth, rather than as it tells us 
what we knew not before. For would that 
we might be allowed to select what we 
pleased from among these and other modern 
productions, and mixing them with the first 
galleries in the land, could thus expose them 
to a fair competition. 

In portraiture, said one noble connoisseur, 
what school has ever combined a_ greater 
number of excellencies than our own? [lis 
lordship then expatiated very sensibly upon 
the various qualities of several of the leading 
pictures, and, by his judicious remarks, 
proved himself competent to speak upon the 
subject. 


describing a pale visage—-a diificulty, as I 
should conceive, for he preserves his flesh of 
a healthy hue without the roses on the cheek. 
I should infer from this alone that he is a co- 
His head of that great sculptor, 
Flaxman, is a masterly example of this fa- 
culty of his art. It exhibits the truth of a 
finely-painted head, ’ 
brightness which time is supposed, and which 
I indeed believe does superadd. ‘I entirely 
agree with your lordship,’ sard a gentleman, 
well known for his superior taste; ‘ indeed, 
the painter has stolen a march upon time.’ 





——— —-- -— 





FINE ARTS. 


GL LIL aL aS 


Mr. Loven, a native of Northumberland, 
a self-taught genius, is exciting considerable 
interest amongst the admirers of sculpture. 
This young man, from a sort of intuitive feei- 
ing for art, whilst a child, and onwards from 
his progression from youth to manhood, in 
his leisure hours, after assisting his father, who 


‘ Jackson,’ said his lordship, ‘ has, | 
in my humble judgment, a peculiar talent for | 


with that purity of 








is a humble farmer, at the plough, made ny. 
merous models of the human figure in clay 
impelled by his increasing passion for ar 
and assisted with a small subscription one 
from a few gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
of his native place, he has been pursuing his 
ingenious labours in obscurity in London, fo, 
the last two years. 

We have not seen any of his productions 
but dre assured; on the authority of those 
whose judgment may be relied on, that he js 
little less than a prodigy of talent. He has 
modelled a figure of Milo, the Crotonian, 
caught in the oak which he had endeavoured 
to rend, with the wolf attacking him, on the 
colossal scale of nine feet in height. This 
| stupendous model, has been accomplished, 
| though opposed by difficulttes, which none 

but the most ardent spirit could have sur- 
mounted, and which will be detailed in our 
next number. It appears, that there is but 
one opinion among those who have seen his 
gigantic labour—and that is of unqualitied 
admiration, at his powerful and onginal ge- 
nius. ‘his is not the only work of his inventive 
mid*, A most praise-worthy exertiun is 
making among 2 few patrons of art, to raise a 
fund sufticient to evable the aspiring artist, to 
| make a journey to Rome, and to support him 
during his necessary sojournment there, to 
finish his studies from the contemplation of 
those mighty works of ancient sculpture— 
with which, without hyperbole, as it is said, 
Nature seems to have destined him he. eafter 
to compete. 

REPOSITORY OF ARTS. 

Own passing by this old and favourite spot, in 
our way to the Royal Academy, we could 
not avoid returning, to take a last look, anda 
‘fond farewell of a venerable building, that 
we have known from our infancy, and under 
the roof of whick we have passed many a 
happy and many an interesting hour. The 
history of this house, so long tenanted by 
Mr. Ackermann, is, we believe, destined to 
come dowu. The memory of the many, 
many scenes, intimately interwoven with the 
domestic history of the last himndred and fifty 
vears, the last half century of which we could 
record, will afford us a subject for the next 
number of our Literary Chronicle. 

The family of Mr. Ackermann, and part of 
the vast stock of art which occupied the old 
premises, have been removed to the new spa- 
cious dwelling, at the corner of Beaufort 
Buildings, erected from the plan, and under 
the superintendance of Mr. J. B. Papworth, 
‘he architect who designed the great library- 
room, at the old repository of arts. 

The remaining part of the stock, among 
which is an extensive library, rich in books 
of prints, some of them scarce and _ highly 
valuable, and other graphic property, 
less interesting to the book collector and ama- 
teur of the polite arts; an extensive collec- 
tion of original drawings, by many airy 
artists ; and several of the be:t dest3ns of the 
late Thomas Rowlandson, will shortly be 
submitted to the public, being, as we learn, 
now destined to the ‘hammer of the auc~ 
tioneer.” A well drawn catalogue raison’, 
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of these effects, knowing their history as we 
do, could not fail to be well received by all 
who feel an interest in the pursuits of artists 
and the arts, of which this old mansion has 
long been a sort of general emporium. 








ENGRAVINGS. 

Intruding Puppies: engraved by Tuomas 
LanpseeER, from a Painting by Epwin 
[.anpseEr, in the oollection of Lord de 
Tabley. Published by Colnaghi and Son. 

Tuts is a very bold and spirited engraving, 
from an excellent and exquisitely comic pic- 
ture. It represents two puppies, who have 
intruded into the banquetting room of a 
monkey, for the purpose of sharing his anti- 
cipated meal. The monkey, who is deco- 
rated with the insignia of favouritism—a 
jacket and cap and feather,—is struggling 
manfully for his vanishing mess, and _ has 
caught by the tail one of the intruders, who 
is bellowing loudly at the salute, and endea- 
vouring to retire from the conflict, while his 
companion is eagerly lapping up the contents 
of the dish. The expression of the counte- 
nances of the dogs is happily characteristic, 
but that of the monkey is quite perfect. Eis 
angry grin, at perceiving the impossibility of 
warding off the double danger to his dinner, 
is capitally conceived and executed. The 
subject is one of Edwin Landseer’s most 
successful efforts, and the engraving is calcu- 
lated to add materially to the reputation of 
his brother, who, as an engraver of animals, 
stands without a rival. 





Lhe Night Mare; engraved by W. Rappon, 
from a Painting by the late H. Fuser, 
lt. A., in the collection of the Countess of 
Guildford. Published by M. Colnaghi. 

Tuts is avery skilful and successful copy of 
one of Fuseli’s best and happiest works. It 
has all the wild and peculiar character of the 
painter— mystified, strange, and supernatural. 
A female is reclining on her couch, with the 
head depressed, and the tresses hanging 
down; on her bosom sits the fiend, who is 
supposed to bring horrible dreams and fear- 
ful visions, while the Night Mare is thrusting 
his unearthly head through the curtains, and 
glaring upon the form with fiery eyes and 
swelling nostrils. At the feet of the lady, a 
pair of sylphs are sporting with the ornaments 
that had previously decked her neck and 
brow. The picture has lost nothing of its 
interest and peculiar style in the hands of the 
engraver, whose work is, on the whole, ex- 
cellent, and, in some parts, highly creditable 
to his acknowledged talent. There is a de- 
cree of coarseness in the drapery, which is, 
however, amply atoned for, bythe high finish 
bestowed upon the more important parts of 
the print. The head of the Night Mare is 
admirably executed, and is precisely one that 
we should be sorry to see bodied forth in our 
sleeping recollections. 





Retch’s Oullines to Guoéthe's Faust. FEn- 
graved from the Original by J. Kinnens- 
LEY. Bulcock. 

Tuts little publication, containing twenty- 

SIX piates, with a portrait of Goéthe, is in- 

‘cuded to illustrate any edition of Faust, but 

particularly the admirable translation of Lord 








F. L. Gower. They are very ally and faith- 
fully outlined, and of exactly the fori and 
size we have long required. 





Mrs Siddons, as the lragic Muse. 
in Mezzotinto, by H. Dawe, from the 
Painting by Sir J. Reysotps.  Bulcock. 

Tuts subject is so well known, as to render 
it unnecessary to state farther, than that it Is 
admirably engraved by Mr. Dawe, whiose 
rank as a mezzotinto engraver is of the very 
highest! We are the more pleased with this 
publication, because it has been heretofoie 
almost impossible to procure a copy of the 
print originally made from the picture, which 
is confessedly one of Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
best and most popular works. 

tian mmses 
Canal Navigation in North America.—The 

same intelligent correspondent who, lately 
favoured us with the interesting facts re- 
specting education in the American Union, 
which we gave in page 252, has furnished us 
with the following particulars concerning the 
inland navigation of that country :—Nume- 
rous canals are advancing rapidly; one is 
cutting round the Falls of Ohio; another from 
Pittsburgh to join the Union Canal, which is 
to empty itself into the river Schuylkill, and 
thus join the Delaware. 
route of the Union Canal, is just finished : it 
is seventeen feet six inches wide; twelve feet 
in height; and eight hundred feet long; aud 
is cut entirely through the solid rock. 


UNIVERSITY NOTICES. 
OXFORD. 

May |.—The Rev. T. Horne, B.D. formerly student 
of Christ Church, was nominated to preach the Baimp- 
ton Lectures for 1523. 

May 2.—The Rev. J. Shuldham, M.A., student of 
Christ Church, was nominated a public examiner in 
Literis Humanioribus. 

There will be an election to a scholarship, at Tri- 
nity College, on Trinity Monday, open for natives of 
any county, between the ages of sixteen and twenty, 
Candidates must appear, with the usual testimonials, 
on Wednesday, June 6, before nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

















CAMBRIDGE. 

May 2.—Degrees conferred:— Bachelor in Divinity: 
W. Johnson, St. John’s.— Masters of irts: M. ‘Tho- 
mas, Trinity; C. P. Villiers, St. John’s; K. Hark- 
ness, St. John’s; J. G. Maxwell, Caius; E. Cruest, 
Caius; C. Austen, Jesus; T. G. Hall, fellow of Mag- 
dalene: Kev. R. B. Buckle, fellow of Sidney; W.B. 
Kemp-on, Sidney.— Bachelor in Physic: N. F Davi- 
son, Caius.— Bachelors of Arts: J.H. Hall, Trinity, 
J. L. Wallace, Trinity; E. Waddington, Trinity ; 
J. Davis, St. John’s; W. Braithwaite, St. John’s ; 
J, Gwyther, St. John’s; W. W. Hume, St. John’s ; 
W. Scott, St. Peter’s; B. Sanders, St Peter’s; J. 
Biddulph, Clare; E. R. Poole, Trinity Hall, T. 
Nicholl, Trinity Hall; D. Capper, J. Mendicott, J. 
Singleton, L. Marcus, J. White, G@. Warner, W. 
Grice, R. Stamforth, all of Queen’s; E. B. Secker- 
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son and J. J. Smyth of Catherine Hall; W. J.J. | 
Leach and B. Agar of Jesus; T. Boydell, Magdalene; | 


F. G. Rawlins, Emmanuel; J. J. H. Lawson, Sidney. 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTSsS. 


The Rev. W. P. Spencer, M.A. fellow and assistant | 


tutor of St. John’s, Camb. to the rectory of Starston, 
Norfolk. Patrons, the Earl of Suffolk and the Hon. 
H. Howard of Greystoke. 

The Rev. T. Mercer, M. A. to the rectory of Arth- 
ingworth, Northampton. Patron, L. Rokeby, Esq. 

Vhe Rev. G. Swayne, D.D. late vicar of Hockley, 

by dispensation,) to the vicarage of South Bemfle.t, 
Essex. Patrons, the Dean and Chapter of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster. 

The Rev. A. A. Colville, M.A., student of Christ 
Church, to the curacy of Hampton, Worcester. Pa- 
trons, the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church. 

The Rev. W. Norris, M. A., to the rectory of War- 
blington, Hants; on his own petition. 


| Atnotations ; . 
, and REISKE, the whole edited with Copious Notes, 





The Rev. G. Hall, M.A., to the vicarage of Ten- | 


bury and the rectory of Rochford; on his own pre- 
sentation, 
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TO READERS §& CORRESPONUVENTS. 


Ova readers will perceive that we have adopted a 
plan to increase the quantity of matter in our paper, 
by printing the extracts In a smalier type than the 
viiginal observations. 


We have the pleasure to state that Mr. Samusy. 
W «SLY will shortly contribute some valuable musical 
articles to the pages of our Car onicie®.——Need we 
advert to the delightful Sketches on the Arts whicti 
have enriched our last two numbers, and which our 
readers have, without doubt, already ascribed to their 
trde source, the well-known author of Wine and 
Wainuts? 








Works sust Pusitisnep: Michael the Married 
Man, two vols. 83s.—Poems, by Two Brothers, fouls 
cap 58.; post Svo. 7s.— Busy Bodies, three vols. 
£1. 4s.-—-Five Years’ Residence in Buenos Ayres, 
1520 to 1825, Svo. 63.—Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 
tive vols. fuolscap, €2.5s.—Lizar’s Anatomical Plates, 
follo coluured, #12. 12s.; plain, #7. 7s.—Bovoth’s 
Lectures on Matiria Medica, 3s. 6d.—Guthrie’s Sur- 
gery of the Eye, 8s.—Ryland on the Chest, 2s. 6d, 
—Count Pozzo’s Catholicism of Austria, 9s. 6d.— 
Trial of the Waketields, 6s. 6d.—Adaptation of Scrip- 
ture to Family Devotion, 3s.—Turner’s Children 
of the Mist, and other Poems, 8s.—Rhymes of the 
Times, by Thomas Brown, the Younger, 4s.—Har- 
vey’s Sketches of Hayti, 0s. 6d.—Lord Holland's 
Letter, third edition, Is. 6d.—Farmer’s Magazine, 
No. 3, 4s.—Edwards’s Botanical Register, vol. 12, 
2s. 9d.—Brismark’s Cavalry Tactics, 5+.—Short View 
of. the Recent Changes in Administration, 2«.—Ex- 
amination of the Principles of Legitimacy, 3s. 6d.— 
Hints on Impressment, 2s. 
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Just published, by BLACK, YOUNG, and YOUNG, 
Foreign and English Booksellers, 2, Tavistock 
Street, London. 


FHyERSCHS COLLECTION of EXAM- 
PLES, FORMULAE, and CALCULATIONS 
on the LITERAL CALCULUS and ALGEBRA. In 
two vols. 8vu. price £1. 2s. 6d. boards. Translated 
from the German, by the Rev. I. A. ROSS, A. M., 
Translator of Hirsch’s Integral Tables. 

The volumes are sold separate—Vol. |. at 10s. 6d., 
and Vol 2. at 12s. 

NARKATIVE of an EXCURSION from CORFU 
to SMYRNA, through ALBANIA and the North of 
GREECE, with some Account of ATHENS, descrip- 
tive of the Ancient and Present State of that City. 
To which is annexed, a Translation of the Erastae of 
Plato. In demy d5vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 

By the Author of LETTERS frou: P \LESTINE. 

LETTERS from PALESTINE. In two vols, 5vo. 
price 1. 1s. By T. R. JOLLIFFE, Esq. 


SCHAEFER’S DEMOSTHENES. 

Vol. 4, in avo. of the APPARATUS CRITICUS, 
price 12s. common, and 16s. fine paper, forming the 
7th volume of DEMOSTHENES OPERA OMNIA 
GR. et LAT. cnurante G. H. SCHAEFERO, con- 
taining the Prefaces aud Dissertations of Rauchen- 
stein and Rudiger, with the first, second, third, and 
fourth parts of the Apparatus Criticus, including the 
of OBSOPCGUS, WOLF, TAYLOR, 





by PROFESSOR SCHAEFER. 

The volumes, containing the Text, the Varia Lec- 
tiones, the Latin Version, and the Indices, may be had 
separately. 

‘The Apparatus Criticus may also be had separately. 

Vol. 5 of the Apparatus Criticas, being the conclud- 
ing volume of the work, will be published in two 
months, 


Jnst imported by Black, Young, and Young, 
NIEBUHR’S ROMISCHE GESCHICHTE, The 
Second Edition, Vol. 1, 8ro0. price 16s. 
A List of the most important new Works published 
at the LEIPZIG EASTER FAIR may be had by 
appl cation to Black, Young, and Young. 
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SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
"PHE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY to 
the PUBLIC, from Nine in the Morning till Dusk. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
D. T. EGERTON, Secretary. 
N.B. Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, Is. 


_ 





Portrait of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
j rence—Fiew of Clarence House, Bushey Park— 
3 Ladtes in the latest Fashions, coloured 


LA DY’'S MAGAZINE; or, Mirror of 
Belles Lettres, Musée, &c. &c. price 24. 6d. 
The Fourth Number for 1827, is embellished with the 
above, and contains, besides a variety of original and 
interesting Papers—a Review of late Publications 
Dramatic Intelligence—— Fine Arts The Monthly 
" Calendar of Fashion, &c. &c. 

». Published by 8. Robinson, Chapter House Passage, 
Paternoster Row ; and sold by all Booksellers, News- 
men, Kc. &e. 











PERFORMANCE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
HILANTHROPIC SOCIETY, St. 


; George's Fields, Surrey, Instituted in 1788, and 
incorporated in 1806, for the admission of the offspring 
of convicts, and the reformation of criminal poor 
children. 

President, HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS, 
Treasurer, SAMUEL BOSANQUET, Esq. 


On THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1827,a PERFORMANCE |: 
of SACRED MUSIC for the Benetit of this Institn- 
tion, will take place in the SOCIETY’s CHAPEL, 
under the direction of SIR GEORGE SMART, Or 
ganist to his Majesty, and JOSEPH M‘MURDIE, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon, Organist to the Society’s Chape!.— 
Principal Vocal Performers, Miss STEPHENS—Miss | 
FARRAR and Miss PATON.—Mr. PHILLIPS—Mr., 
TERRAIL—Mr. HORNCASTLE and Mr. BRA. 
HAM.—Trumpet, Mr. HARPER.—Double Drums, 
Mr. CHIPP.—The Chorus will be selected from the 
Performers in the London Oratorios.—Sir George 
Smart will preside for the Vocal Department, and the 
Organ Solos will be performed by Mr. M‘Murdie,— 
PART I.—Organ—Sir George Smart and Mr. M*Mur- 
die, The Overture to the Messiah... Handel,—Revcit.— 
_— Mr. Braham, ‘* Comfort ye my People,” and Air— 
*“* Every valley,”—Chorus, ‘* And the Glory,” Mes- | 
siah.. Handel,—Duet—Messrs. Horneastle and Phil- 
lips. ‘* Here shall soft Charity.”’.. Dr. Boyce.—Air— 
Mise Paton, ‘* Rejoice greatly,”” (Messiah)... Handel. 
—Recit.—Mr. Phillips, ‘‘ Behold I tell you a mys- 
tery,” and Air—*‘ The trumpst shal! sound.”? Trum- 
pet obligato Mr. Harper, (Messiah),. Handel.—Mo- 
tett. (M.S.)—Miss Farrar, Messrs. Terrail, Horn- 
castle, Phillips, and Chorus—‘‘ De profundis cla- 
mavi,"’— M‘Murdie.. MB,.— Organ—Mr. M‘Murdie, 
Introduction Geminiani, and Fugue, Seb. Bach.— 
Quartett—Miss Stephens, Messrs. Terrail, Horncastle 
and Phillips, “‘ l.o star-led Chiefs,” (Palestine) . Dr. 
Crotch.—Air—Miss Farrar, ‘‘ Wise men flattering,’’ 
(Solomon).. Handel.—Air— Mr. Braham, ‘* Total 
Eclipse,” (Samson).. Handel.—Air—Miss Stephens, 
* Let the bright Seraphim.’”’ Trumpet obligato, Mr. 
Harper, (Samson)., Handel.—Chorus—“ Hallelujah,” 
(Messiah) .. Handel. PART II.— Organ — Mr. 
M‘Murdie, Overture to Samson.. Handel.—Air—Mr. 
Phillips, ‘‘O Lord, have mercy upon me,’’.. Pergolesi. 
—Trio—Miss Paton, Miss Farrar, Mr. Phillips and 
Chorus—‘‘ Sound the loud Timbrel,”’.. Avison.—Air 
— Miss Farrar, and Chorus—‘** The marvy’lous work,”’ 
(Creation).. Haydn.—Luther’s Hymn—Mr. Braham, 
and Chorus, Trumpet Obligato Mr. Harper.—Air— 
Miss Stephens, ‘‘ What though I trace,”’ (Solomon) 
.. Handel.— Organ— Mr. M‘Murdie, The National 
Anthem, varied by.. Rink.—Air—Miss Paton, ‘* Bow 
down thine ear,”.. Attwood.—Recit. and Air—Mr. 
Braham, ‘‘Sound an Alarm,” and Chorus —‘* We 
hear,” (Judas Macc.) .. Handel. — Quartett.— Miss 
Stephens, Messrs. Terrail, Horncastle, and Phillips, 
** Benedictus,’”? (Requiem) —- Mozart. —- Chorus — 
** Worthy is the Lamb,” and ‘f Amen,” (Messiah).. 
Handel. TICKETS, SEVEN SHILLINGS each, 
to be had of the Committee—at the Institution in St. 
George’s Fields ; and of Messrs. Clementi and Co. 
Cheapside ; Cramer and Co. Regent Street; Goulding 
and Co. Soho Square; Longman and Bates, Ludgate 
Hill; the Royal Harmonic Institution, Regent Street; 
Boosey, Holles Street ; Chappell, Bond Street; La- 
tour, Bond Street ; Edwards, Bridge Road, Lambeth; 
and Halliday, Bishopsgate Street. The Doors will 
be opened at Twelve, and the Performance will com- 
mence at One o’clock precisely. 
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On the 7th of May was published, price 5s. ]12mo. 
HE EVERY NIGHT BOOK ; or, Life 


after Dark! By the Author of the ‘CIGAR.’ 
*Put out the light, and then the Life.’ 
T. Richaidion, 93, High Holborn, Sherwood and 
Co., Paternoster Row; and Hunter, Edinburgh. 








This day is published, in three vols. Svo. illustrated 
with Maps and Plates, £2. 12s. 6d. boards, 


History ofthe INDIAN ARCHIPE- 


LAGO, containing an Account of the Man- 
ners, Arts, Languages, Religious Institutions, and 
Commerce of its Inhabitants. 

By JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.S., 

Late British Resident at the Court of Java. 


—_—— -_—_—_——_ 


Lond«n: sold by Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leaden- | 


hail Street. 





This day is published, in quarto, twenty-one plates, 
price €1. 1s. plain; India proofs, #1. I]s. 6d. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honourable 
Lord Farnborough, 

] ESIGNS for PARSONAGE HOUSES, 

ALMS HOUSES, &c. with Examples of Gables 
and other curious Remains of old English Architec- 
ture. Ky T, F. HUNT, Architect. 

Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Half-a-Dozen Hints on Picturesque Do- 
mestic Architecture, in a Series of Designs fur Gate 
Lodges, Game- Keepers, Cottages, &c. &c. 

‘ Entertaining the highest opinion of their merits 
in every point of view, we strenuously recommend 
Mr. Hunt’s Hints to attention.’—Literary Gazette. 


‘They are models of the good old English style, | 


comprising every comfort of residence with the most 
picturesque effect.’—Monthly Review. 





This day is published, in two vols. Svo. price #1]. 4s. 
greatly enlarged, 


EATH’S DOINGS! 


Second Edition, 
‘ Folk maun do something for their breed, 
And so maun DEATH !’—Burns., 
Death's Doings contains Thirty Copper - plates, 
besides Vignette Titles and other Designs, by R. 


} Dagley; illustrated by upwards of Seventy Original 


Compositions in Verse and Prose, from the pens of 
many of the most popular Writers of the day. 


‘There is something in these volumes to gratify 
every taste, many as are the tastes of mankind; and 
the grave, the gay, the pathetic, the humourous, the 
entertaining, and the instructive, lose none of their 
charms and value by being placed in juxta-position, 
together with Mr. Dagley’s excellent inventions, mu- 
tually shedding a light on and receiving a light from 
each other.’—Literary Gazette. 

* For varied knowledge, pleasing thought, apt illus- 
tration, and poetic excellence, this melange is with- 
out a rival.’.—* We doubt not it will shortly be found 
occupying a place in every library.’—Literary Chro- 
nicle. 

See also Blackwood’s Magazine, New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, Gentleman’s Magazine, La Belle Assemblee, 
Monthly Museum, Literary Magnet, The Inspector, 
The Times, Morning Chronicle, Morping Post, New 
Times, The Courier, The Sun, St. James’s Chronicle, 
The Atlas, The Examiner, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
The Weekly Times, &c. &c. &c. 

Published by J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street. 











This day is published, in 3 vols. ]12mo. price 16s. 6d. 
\ ALTER THE MURDERER, or the 
Mysteries of E| Dorado, an Historical Ro- 

mance, by C. A. BOLEN., 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., London. 

Where may be had, published this year— 

Sir Roland, by the Author of Castle Bay- 
nard. 4 vols. #1]. 2s. 

Dissipation, by the Author of Realities, 
4 vols. #1. 4s. 

Seer of Tiviotdale, by Louisa Sidney Stan- 
hope, 4 vols. #1. 4s. 

Ruins of Ruthvale Abbey, by Miss Haynes, 
4 vols. £1. 2s. 

First and Last Years of Wedded Life, by 
R. St. Clair, 4 vols. #1. 2s. 

Geraldine Murray, by Miss M‘Leod, 4 


vols. #1. 2s. 
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On Thursday next will be published, in 8vo. 10;. 6d 


(PP HE AGE REVIEWED, a Satire: 
with THE RUNAWAYS, a Political 1 
Fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Redderequee ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi 
‘Amid other forthcoming literary novelties, we per 
ceive a Satire under the title of the ‘ Age Reviewed,’ 
Judging from both the title and report, we imagine 
this will create no little stir. The clash of parties 
and the universality of humbug in all departments of 
life, &c. &c. afford the general Satirist excellent 
scope for the caustic and severe application of his 
pen. We hope the author of the “ Age Reviewed’ 
has performed his task with justice and spirit 
Morning Chronicle. 
William Carpenter, Broad Street, Bloomsbury. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


Dialogue, 











This day is published, in two vols. 8vo. with two large 


Maps, price #1. 43. in boards, 
TPHE ROMAN HISTORY. By G. B. 


NIEBUHR. ‘Translated from the German, by 

F. A. WALTER, Esq. F.R.S.L. one of the Libra. 
rians of the British Museum. 

‘The History of Niebuhr has thrown new light 

upon our knowledge of Roman affairs, to a degiee, 


| of which those, who are unacquainted with it, can 


} 


scarcely form an adequate idea.’—Quarterly Review 
July, 1825. ‘ 

* We have no hesitation in recommending the 
Translation now before us, which is executed in a 
vigorous style, and with a degree of fidelity and accu. 
racy highly creditable to Mr. Walter.’— Monthly 
Review, April, 1827. 

Printed fur C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church. 
yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








Vols. I. and 11, (to be completed in 5 vols.) royal 
octavo, of 
\ ALPOLE’S ANECDOTES of 
PAINTING, &c. &c.—Edited and much en. 
Jarged by the Rev. J. DALLAWAY, and most highly 
embellished with Engravings. 

‘We can only repeat, that the same taste, the same 
valuable additions, and the same instiuctive correc- 
tions, appear in this volume as in that preceding. The 
plates are not only of the most beautiful execution, 
but of such admirable character in the disposition of 
light and shade, and minuteness of finish, as almost 
to convey the idea that they are living beings looking 
at us."—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘Such of our readers as desire to possess a work 
(without which no library can be complete,) in its 
finest possible state, will do well to make early appii- 
cation.’—Literary Magnet. 

Numerous engravings, demonstrating the satisfac. 
tory completion of this work, as also that the two vo- 
lumes already executed are by no means partial spe- 
cimens, may be seen at the Publisher’s; they com. 
prise several important originals from Strawberry 
Hill, Earl Spencer's, at Althorp, the private )ining- 
Rvom at Dulwich College, &c. The price of each 
volume is £2. 2s., or India proofs, £3. 3s. be ards, 

By subscribing at the present time, the ch icest im- 
pressions will not only be secured, but, the whole 
edition being unusually limited, if any sets remain on 
completion, the price must necessariiy be advanced. 

Printed for John Major, 50, Fieet Street. 
Also, recently published, J. Major’s highly illustrated 
Edition of 
Walton’s Complete Angler, price, foolseap 
Svo. 18s., or large paper, £1. ls. La 

‘After the appearance of this edition, we think it 
will be utterly impossible to improve Walton’s Aun- 
gler.’—Morning Chronicle. 

‘ Nature sees herself reflected in the book, as in 
brook, and no reader can help angling about the pages 
so long as the smallest vignette remains to be caught 
We can only say, that those who love a delightful 


| book, delightfully got up, ought to have Major's edi- 


tion of Izaak Walton.’—London Magazine. 
Also, uniform with the above, 


The Lives of Doctor John Donne, Sir HL. 
Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, 
and Bishop Sanderson. By Izaak Walton. 

‘The present volume is every way 4 agen Fe 
worthy of the former. The text of honest old ja 
ton, adorned with fifty-two capital wood-engravilg™s 
and eleven on copper, is really an enjoyment; yo 
yet we feel the selfishness of it, since it Is quite ov f 
of our power to communicate a principal nen > 
our gratitication to the public. If fancied to be as on 
tractive as possible, the work itself will not disappo 
the expectation.’—Lit. Gaz. 
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London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post p: 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwocd and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburg 
Glasgow; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders ; and at Paris, by M. Malher & Co., Libraires, Passage Dauphine. 


Printec by Davidson, Serle’s Place, 
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